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For 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, the 
Warner & Swasey plant is a steady roar of all-out 
production of turret lathes for defense plants. All 


except one end of it where the work is as calm as 


ae ey 


ever —the work of final inspection. 
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Every Warner & Swasey turret lathe is subjected 


tS 


to more than fifteen thousand inspections, and the 


final inspector signs his name to a written report 
that he has proven each Warner & Swasey he passes 
is as meticulously made, as perfect, as human skill 


can make it. 


Workmen as well as inspectors know the double 


responsibility carried by the machines they make. 


These turret lathes must be capable of high- 
precision work, without interruption, on airplane, 
gun and tank parts... Then, when America 1s 
again secure, these same Warner & Swaseys must 
be ready to help America hold its markets by 


turning out the products of peace at lower costs. A by 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
Busine 


The machine that can let out 
its belt when if eats too much 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


HRESHING day on the farm used 

to be a time of back-breaking work, 
lung-filling dust, mountainous meals 
for the farmer's wife to cook. Engi- 
neers developed a machine that would 
do away with all this—it would thresh 
grain automatically as it was cut. 

But there was a snag in it—literally. 
Moving through the fields, this com- 
bine, as it is called, ate up the grain 
but it also gulped down rocks, sticks, 
heavy wads of grain and weeds. Tryin 
to force these past the threshin po 4 
inder, the chain drive would break. 

Belts of all kinds were tried but they 
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broke, too, or were stretched beyond 
usefulness. Then Goodrich belt engi- 
neers went to work. All cords in belts 
had always been straight. Goodrich 
developed a way to twist the cords in 
groups likea spiral spring. Then, when 
strain was put on the belt, the cords 
unwound enough to take up the shock, 
but when strain was removed, the cord 
“spring” snapped back into place and 
the belt was as good as ever. 


With these belts to absorb the shock 
of obstructions and instantly spring 
back to operating tension, the new 


work-saving combine becomes a prac- 
tical farm tool. 

Another proof of the fact that nothing 
is standard or static to Goodrich engi- 
neers. Next time anyone tells you all 
belts (or hose or any items of rubber) 
are alike, find out what Goodrich has 
been doing lately to improve that 
“standard” product. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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SPEEDING TEXTILES 
FOR DEFENSE 


These most recent “new 

departures” mean faster 

production of clothing and other fabrics for the military 
because they assure higher machine speeds, less 
maintenance expense and an end to lubrication troubles. 
Thus, they contribute to the comfort and health of our 


citizen soldiers —these textile machinery bearings of 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


MEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - BRISTOL. CONNECTICUT 
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Vhe FKotks Wil Cum "of Sudan lowe... 


y | 'O superstitious Indians the black, burning rocks 


we know as coal seemed to be the magic of the 


Earth-spirit. Today, The Chessie Corridor’s enormous 
fields of superior steam and by-product coals are a 
major reason why this region—with its abundance 
of raw materials and low-cost power—is recognized 
as Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area. But power 
that cheaply turns the myriad wheels of The Corridor’s 


Will a cute Oily hillin, be He symbol au fou Srdusliy nen gras exparcsssr area ?* 
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industries is only one of the reasons that brought 


them here . . . Add a wealth of raw materials from 


neighboring mines and farms and forests . . . a popu- 


lation of cooperative workers, 96.2% native-born .. . 


a limitless supply of soft, pure water . . . excellent 


transportation to nearby major markets . . . wide 
choice of available sites . .. and you catch a glimpse 
of the total of Chessie Corridor advantages. 


Perhaps the full total adds up to the answer you've 
been seeking for your business... Shouldn’t you get 
all the facts to weigh? 


A KEY TO THE CORRIDOR 
—for key executives. Information on 
this important area is now organized and 
available in a new 56-page book you'll be 
proud to have in your library —“ The Chessie 
Corridor —Industry’s Next Great Expansion 
Area.” This beautiful book is a graphic 
and impartial survey of the resources, con- 
ditions and opportunities which beckon industry to The Corridor. Copies 
will be mailed to business executives requesting them from INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W.Va. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Served 4y CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 
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IT’S ALWAYS 


“OPEN SEASON” 


FOR INDUSTRY 


'’ MAINE 


Maybe you think of 

Maine only as a place to 

- hunt and fish. But Maine 

has industrial advan- 

tages that can’t be 

matched anywhere in 

the country. Many of the country’s 

leading manufacturers have been 

profitably located in the Pine Tree 
State for years. 


Talk to owners of Maine 
. cotton, woolen or paper 
~ - mills, wood-working 
* <° plants, shoe factories, 
canneries — all kinds of 
Maine industry. They'll 
tell you that Maine men and women 
take amazing pride in their work— 
that they are happy and contented 

that they respect their employers. 


Tit un 

: Maine is close to the 
most important markets of the 
country. Modern rail and motor 
transportation puts Maine products 
in distribution overnight. Fine har- 
bors link Maine with the ports of 
the world. 


| There is plenty of room 


for the right kind of 

industrial expansion in 
TT or Maine. No State income 
quuwemer tax. No machinery, sales 

Or corporation taxes. 
Plenty of pure processing water. 
And there are a few available plants 
—ready for immediate use. 


Any manufacturer who 
is planning decentralization or per- 
manent expansion will find an in- 
teresting industrial story in Maine. 
Write for complete information. 
Address the Maine Development 
Commission, Room 10-B, State 

House, Augusta, Maine. 


MAINE COMMISSION 


iNOUtTR 


BUSINESS WEEK 


and the ANNALIST 
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THE COVER—AND THE REPORT 


Biggest job in Washington is planning defense—and a big part oi 

big job is being done by the two men on this week's cover. | 
Nelson, executive director of the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
is also director of OPM’s Priorities Division; Leon Henderson, head of 
the office of Price Administration, is also director of OPM’s Civiliay 
Supply Division. Prime concern of these two men is establishing prior; 
ties—the marching orders for business. Priorities are designed t put 
first things first, but the accomplishment of that simple objective involves 
the marshalling of virtually all of the productive machinery of the United 
States. How that job is done—how the priority system operates—is 
the subject of Business Week's latest Report to Executives, entitled 
“Guidebook to Priorities,” pages 43-56. 


1941 REVENUE ACT 


Every single person making more than $14.40 a week, every married 
couple making more than $28.90 will have to file an income-tax retur 
next Mar. 15. Business wil! have to contend with lowered deductions 
and increased surtaxes and excess-profits taxes. And both individuals and 
corporations will have to pay new or increased excises on a host of prod 
ucts from light bulbs to air-conditioning equipment. That's how hard the 
new tax law hits the pocketbook. Yet the measure, designed to vield 
$3,500,000,000 in its first year, is considered already inadequate—page 15 


| TURNABOUT 


Dave Beck, West Coast teamster czar, has disrupted the Los Angeles 
food trade with his efforts to crack the city’s open shop. Now emplovers 
have developed a defensive weapon, the Food Industries Employers’ Labor 
Relations Council—page 38—which may grow into another “boss union 
like San Francisco’s. 


WIDE, AND HANDSOME 


The co-ops are stepping out. Now they're even talking about a national 
advertising campaign—page 28. If it comes through, it won't be just 
prestige copy, however. It will be straight selling, for the cooperators 
are worried about prosperity deflating their membership rolls. 


BUG TROUBLE 


Grain warehousemen have got trouble—bug trouble. To other indus- 
tries, 100% capacity may be the A-1 proof of good times, but to grain men 
it spells weevils and grain borers, particularly if elevators are packed with 
damp, unripened wheat and the weather's hot and wet—page 26. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin........ DR oc Sch dete neds 
Figures of the Week......... Dee TOONS. . 5. eee cntns 
ee oo. evawebase 
Defense Business Checklist... 22 Commodities .............. 
ws Business Abroad. . . 
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The Trading Post........... 
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Marketing ....... a 
Regional Market Outlook. ... . 
Labor and Management...... 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK’S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Discounted in Advance 


(he President’s “shoot on sight’ or- 
der had a popular dramatic effect but 
yas something of an anti-climax to 
those who have been following events 
closely. Naval combat in the Atlantic 
had already been accepted as a certainty 
in Washington—an inevitable corollary 
of aid to Britain whenever the Germans 
threatened our bridge of ships. From 
that point of view, Roosevelt’s action 
doesn't change the relative position of 
the U.S. in the war. 

(he Neutrality Act may be repealed, 
but there’s still only a slight chance, 
paring a real threat of an invasion of 
England, that Congress will consent to 
ending an expeditionary force before 
next year’s congressional elections. ‘I’here 
is even room to consider the possibility 
that the day of debarkation will never 
come. Non-interventionists are growing 
more and more confident that, if Hitler 
fails to invade England, the people of 
this country will refuse to participate in 
an attempt to invade the continent. 


Speedup All Down the Line 


Although the President's declaration 
may not materially alter the outlook for 
our participation in the war via an ex- 
peditionary force, it does signalize a 
vast extension of our participation via 
supplies and equipment. The speech 
touched off a new “victory program” 
which will be larger than any military 
program ever contemplated and which 
will begin immediately to cut ruthlessly 
into civilian production (page 13). 

The Navy again is setting the pace for 

the speedup. Since July 1, 1940, it has 
placed orders for 2,831 vessels, costing 
$7,235,000,000. It includes for the two- 
ocean Navy 17 new battleships, 12 air- 
craft carriers, 74 submarines, and 197 
destroyers. Half a million men will be 
employed on naval construction alone. 
Building activity will climb to a peak 
in July, 1942, with terrific demands on 
equipment suppliers. 
*And in Addition—Coupled with naval 
a is the merchant marine 
program which so far calls for a peak 
output of 6,000,000 tons in 1943 and 
for repair jobs on unlimited numbers 
of Allied naval and merchant ships. 


Aid to Allies Intensified 


But the real index to the armament 
speedup is the soaring volume of mate- 
nal aid which this ag is getting 
set to provide the Allies. In this con- 
nection, the President’s request this 
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week for less than $6,000,000,000 of 
new lease-lend funds is deceiving. This 
is nothing more than a stopgap until 
it is determined how much the Soviet 
Union needs. 

There remains the question whether 

Congress will agree to supply the 
U.S.S.R. on lease-lend terms or whether 
popular dislike for Communist Russia 
will force the Administration to resort 
to a Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
credit, but there is no doubt about 
Russia getting supplies. Washington 
and London have already decided that 
the Russians are capable of maintaining 
a front against the Germans, and are 
pledged to deliver huge quantities of 
war equipment. Tentative U.S. supply 
commitments to the Russians already 
run to $1,000,000,000, are likely eventu- 
ally to equal deliveries to Britain. 
@ For Other Areas—Washington also 
has lease-lend commissions in China, 
Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies com- 
piling more defense supply lists which 
no one but the United States can fill. 


Only a Trickle 


Aid already sent to England still 
amounts to nothing more than a trickle, 
despite the President’s promise this 
week that it will rapidly grow to a tor- 
rent. In his second quarterly report to 
Congress on lease-lend aid, Roosevelt 
revealed that, since the passage of the 
act last March, only $324,563,748 of 
supplies and services have been pro- 
vided the democracies, out of the $7,- 
000,000,000 appropriated. Of this to- 
tal, $78,169,377 was spent on naval 
bases and repairs on British ships, 
$55,946,701 on defense materials which 
are ready for delivery now, and only 
$190,447,470 for lease-lend materials 
already delivered. 

What shocked the public most was 
the President’s revelation that more 
than $118,000,000 of this total was 
food products. The remaining $72,000,- 
000 included munitions and guns ($36,- 
000,000), tanks and trucks ($28,000,- 
000), aircraft ($6,000,000), and an 
assortment of miscellaneous supplies. 


Contract Distribution 


OPM’s Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion will be reorganized by Floyd 
Odlum, its new chief. One of Odlum’s 
first plans is to hire 200 management 
engineers to break down big defense 
contracts into little ones. Odlum also 
plans to shake down personnel in the 38 
fields of the division, cut strings with 
the Federal Reserve banks, and dispense 


with the services of local “volunteers’’ 
who haven’t produced. 

Look for the spotting of many de 
fense contracts in southern plants, to 
appease Dixie congressmen who have 
supported the defense program but 
haven’t got any gravy. 


Automobile Quotas 


When the Office of Production Man- 
agement decided this week on a De- 
cember automobile production quota 
amounting to a 48.4% cut from last 
December's output, the method used to 
arrive at the figure was as simple as that 
used in determination of the quota for 
the four-month period of August 
through November (BW —Aug.30'41, 
p14). ‘he number of cars allowed each 
company for December is almost ex- 
actly one-fourth of its allotment for the 
preceding four-month period. 

Production allotted so far has been 
at the rate of 9.5% a month of the 
total quotas for the entire 1942 model 
year. It is obvious that if this rate of 
output is allowed to continue, the en 
tire model year allotments, amounting 
to 50% of last year’s production, will 
be used up in approximately 104 
months. Under these circumstances it 
is reasonable to believe the quotas for 
January and succeeding months will 
probably run closer to 175,000 cars 
than the 205,000 allotted for December. 


Reserve Requirements 


Bank reserve requirements probably 
will be raised to the full legal limit 
before long and it’s expected that the 
Administration will ask legislation giving 
the Federal Reserve Board power to in 
crease them further. Ronald Ransom, 
the board’s vice-chairman, is meeting 
almost continuously with Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau and Under 
Secretary Bell. Bankers comprising the 
Federal Reserve advisory council have 
been in town. 

Secretary Morgenthau, who was ex- 
tremely cool to the Federal Reserve’s re- 
quest to Congress last January for addi- 
tional powers to boost requirements, 
now indicates an open mind. It’s cer- 
tain, anyway, that the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury are determined 
to agree upon a general credit policy in 
the immediate future before the Treas- 
ury announces any further financing. 


Complaints on Credit Curbs 


Washington is beginning to hear 
squawks about the curbs on instalment 
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Adolph G. Syska, of Syska and Hennessy, New York Con- 
sulting Engineers. Member of American Society of Heating 


& Ventilating Engineers. M. E., Columbia University. | 


Hextbility is an im- 


portant feature of the mechan- 
ical equipment of modern 
buildings,” writes Adolph G. 
Syska. “Flexibility means free- 


dom to arrange the elements so that 
the installation will best fit the serv- 


ice requirements at minimum cost. | 


It also means ease in modification 
for enlargement, rearrangement or 
change of use. In the heating sys- 
tem, flexibility means also the abi- 
lity to heat quickly to the desired 


temperature without lag or over. | ganda, and since all shortwave facilities 


riding. The modern steam heating | 
system with orifices and central | 


control provides economical and 
continuous heat delivery and meets 
our most exacting requirements 
for flexibility ...We specify and 
use this type of modern steam 
heating system, both with and with- 
out accompanying air conditioning 


less flexible heating methods.” 
a 


Memorial High School in New York City, 
Syska & Hennessy incorporated a “Controlled- 
by-the- Weather” Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating. This well-known firm has spec- 
ified Webster Systems for many years in some 
of the finest buildings in New York. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Est. 1888 : : Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities 


STEAM Heats 


America .... 


| not the case. 


credit which the Federal Reserve Board 
put into effect last month (BW—Aug. 
30'41,p24). Loudest complaint so far 
has come from the National Retail 
Furniture Association, 400 of whose 
members, representing all parts of the 
East, convened this week in Atlantic 
City. 

Protesting that the regulations are so 
drafted that they faves department 
stores, second-hand dealers, and cash- 
lending agencies, the furniture men say 
that customers are staying away from 
their stores in droves. ‘They want those 
“discriminations” ironed out and mini- 
mum down payments liberalized. 

@ Corrective—l'o counteract the wide- 
spread public impression that buying 
on time is unpatriotic—or actually for- 
bidden—dealers at the Atlantic City 
meeting planned to launch cooperative 
advertising campaigns in some 50 cities. 


Job for Shortwavers 


More U.S. news programs to foreign 
nations (especially Latin America) and 
an increase in programs “fairly present- 
ing the American point of view” have 
been proposed to commercial shortwave 
broadcasters by Col. William J. Dono- 
van, coordinator of Army-Navy-State 
Department intelligence. 

Because Donovan called a conference 
the day before the President’s speech, 


| rumor quickly had it that the govern- 


ment was going to take over shortwave 
broadcasting, thus kill off its commer- 
cial aspects for the time being. That’s 
The government’s sole 
concern is to counteract Axis propa- 
are privately owned, it’s up to the pri- 
vate broadcasters to carry out this 
purpose. 

e Subsidy?—Such counteracting means a 
bigger financial layout by the commer- 
cial shortwavers on_ staff, additional 
equipment, etc. But there’s no way out. 
Their franchise depends on government 
consent. Those aa will have a tough 
time meeting the extra expense figure 


. . | mavbe a government subsidy can be ar- 
equipment in preference to other | "| «> fe 

ranged if worst comes to worst. 
Planes for Airlines 


In their design for the new Cardinal Hayes | 


Air transport lines are more optimistic 
about their prospects for aircraft. The 
Joint Aircraft Board (Army, Navy, the 
British) has approved the Air ‘Transport 
Association’s request for about 175 
planes to go into service in 1942 and 
part of 1943 (deliveries to start next 
June). The Administration seems anx- 
ious to have plenty of air seats for de- 
fense business but pressure against civil 


| planes will last as long as the war does. 


Most of the new equipment will be 
Douglas DC-3’s but it’s understood that 


| OPM’s Priorities Division has author- 


ized Douglas to go ahead with manufac- 


ture of DC-4’s and Lockheed with Con- 


stellations. The aircraft deficie) 
the different lines are reported 
approximately equal. ‘The lin 
pooled their requests with | 
l'ransport Association. 


Steel’s Coal Strike 


Biggest labor headache this 
the shutdown of the coal min« 
by all important steel compan 
Jones & Laughlin. Striking | 
Mine Workers want a closed sh 
check-off. 

Coal Labor Chief John I, 
riding his high horse again: H« 
down a Mediation Board requ 
send his members back to work pe 
a hearing. Altogether, 43,178 m 
out in Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
Kentucky; as a consequence, 
ders for steel are threatened. Grayest 
possibility, however, is that stec! 
ers in four Little Steel compani 
join the striking coal diggers wit! 
mands of their own (page 14). 


P.S. 


Sherman Minton, the former Dem 
cratic Senator who hasn't yet taken ov 
his appointment as a federal judg: 
Indiana, is reported to be dickering fo 
the Solicitor General’s job. . . . Ben 
Cohen has refused an appointment in 
OPM 's Labor Division and may quit 
government service altogether. . . . 
railroads report a bituminous coal st 
pile of 8,066,000 tons as of Sept. | 
This is equivalent to 32 days’ supph 
at the July rate of rail operations 
Don’t overlook the fact that the govern 
ment is still buying a lot of civilian 
goods—$ 300, 000,000 last year throug! 
the Treasury Department’ s Procurement 
Division. C opies of a new 
“Doing Business with the Procurement 
Division,” are available. Maun 
Maverick, the New Deal’s Texas long 
horn, now is “special assistant” to Price 
Administrator Henderson. ‘The ex-Con 
gressman will study application of price 
control to our insular possessions till 
something else turns up. Pextile 
machinery makers now rate an A-10 pri 
ority for materials used in maintenance 
and repair parts. Electric, gas, water, 
sanitation, and central steam heating 
utilities also have been granted an A-10 
rating on maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ating supplies. . . . Agreeable to a request 
from Ambassador Winant, the State 
Department 1S sending two economists 
to London to explore post-war economic 
cooperation with the British, at thei 
invitation. .. . Manufacturers of aircraft 
instruments and accessories will get 
some much-needed help in obtaining 
materials under a preference-rating order 
from OPM’s Priorities Division. Rat 
ings of individual companies will be 
based on recommendations of Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. 


defc 


booklet. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . 2... . . T1548 «4152.8 «157.1 144.9 131.6 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity).......... 96.1 96.9 96.2 99.4 92.9 
Automobile Production . wet 53,165 32,940 45,550 131,410 63,240 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)..... $20,610 $18,865 $24,101 $19,363 = $14,006 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ay 3,281 3,096 3,201 2,965 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).... 4,034 3,815 3,953 3,662 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). . 1,920 +1,829 1,758 1,804 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 91 91 86 79 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... . 61 61 60 44 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $5,105 $5,020 $5,179 $4,706 $4,217 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . . $10,036 $10,034 $9,792 $8,811 $8,080 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of aid year) +12% +430% +4+46% None +11% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 169 145 230 268 249 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)... .. 218.5 218.0 210.8 181.2 156.4 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = = 100). . 145.9 145.3 143.9 130.7 112.2 
Domestic Farm Products (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 165.6 162.9 152.7 129.1 116.0 
tIron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)... ..... i $38.15 $38.15 $38.15 $38.29 $37.94 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). . $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $20.33, $20.13 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)... 2... 0.2.0. eee ee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.054¢  11.365¢ 
Wee ce 2, ees Wamter, Womens City, Ba.). 2. 2... ccc nc ceeesvens $1.16 $1.12 $1.07 $0.84 $0.74 
{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.32¢ 2.69¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 17.6l¢ 17.37¢ 15.86¢ 10.62¢ 9.42¢ 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).. . $1.322 $1.315 $1.259 $1.296 $ 
+Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2.2... 0.0.0 00 eee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 19.22¢ 
FINANCE 
quit 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 81.7 81.1 80.3 79.5 
lhe Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ s) 4.30% 4.27% 4.29% 4.37% 
ock U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 1.94% 1.91% 1.97% 2.00% 
U.S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield... ... 2y 0.32% 0.31% 0.34% 0.50% 
al. Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
PY: Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4% 4% 4% 1-8 % 
em BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
han Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 24,503 24,349 24,245 23,487 21,079 
ugh Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 29,230 29,238 28,874 26,744 24,294 
lent Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks... 6,310 6,222 6,146 5,374 4,57] 


let, Securities Loans, reporting member banks... 1,025 1,043 897 956 852 
U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 14,496 14,567 14,559 ~=—-:13,285 11,964 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. 3,759 3,768 3,652 3,770 3,665 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) axis 5,110 4,860 5,027 6,483 6,541 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) nae 2,255 2,241 2,247 2,244 2,485 

* Preliminary, week ended September 13th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 

% Not available. + Ceiling fixed by government. 
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ON THE WHARVES of Liverpool and 
Singapore, in a freighter’s hold halfway across 
the Atlantic, in a truck on the Burma Road, 
you will find them—three words stencilled ona 
thousand boxes and bales: “*Made in U.S.A.” 


Yesterday, three big words to look for. 
But today they stand for more than the 
unequalled engineering and production that 
have made them familiar on every dock and 
pier in the world. They stand for the produc- 
tive strength of a free people—a productive 
strength that cannot be matched; they stand 
for a determination to “deliver the goods”’- 

a determination that will not be thwarted. 
And in the ports of the world’s embattled 


GENERAL 


democracies, where men are hourly risking 
their lives to take delivery, they stand for 
freedom itself! 

To keep this great flood of goods moving is 
the most important job in the world today. 
Wherever it moves, General Electric helps 
to provide motors and propulsion equipment 
to keep it moving. In trains hauling ore to 
America’s factories; in factories building 
guns and tanks and planes; in ships carrying 
oil to Britain and food to China; in destroyers 
and cruisers and battleships patrolling two 
oceans—the words “‘General Electric” stand 
beside “Made in U.S.A.” General Electric 


Company, Schenectady, New York, U.S.A. 


ELECTRIC 


962-234G 2-211 
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THE OUTLOOK 


——— 


Arms and the Man, Nelson 


Roosevelt, by delegating authority to SPAB, breaks 
bottleneck and paves way for speedup in defense production. 
But labor disputes may prove troublesome. 


lhe predicted reintensification of the 
defense effort—after the Roosevelt- 
Churchill sea meeting—is here (BW— 
Aug.23’41,p13). This week President 
Roosevelt named Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., as special assistant, to accelerate 
lease-lend deliveries to Britain. That 
follows hard upon the establishment of 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board designed to streamline and cen- 
tralize defense production (BW —Sep. 
6'41,p15). In thus delegating authority 
at long last, Mr. Roosevelt removed 
himself as Bottleneck-in-Chief of the 
armament drive. And that comes under 
the head of important business news. 


SPAB Takes Over 


It means that critical defense policies 
can be determined without hard-to-get 
conferences with the President. And 
things are already happening. This week 
SPAB ordered a concentrated effort to 
boost aluminum, magnesium, and cop- 
per production; is considering OPM’s 
recommendation to cut refrigerator and 
washing machine output 45% to 50%; 
set December passenger-car output 
down 48.4% from last year (as com- 
pared with the 26.5% quota for August 
through November). 

These are plain indications that 
Donald M. Nelson, executive director of 
SPAB, is taking hold of both his job 
and the national economy. And seem- 
ingly the question of butter versus guns 
has finally been resolved. Thus, SPAB 
tuled that steel plates were more ur- 
gently required for ships than for an oil 
pipeline to the eastern seaboard. On 
the same tack, the defense board is now 
studying ways and means of curtailing 
non-defense consumption of copper. 
Clearly, defense now comes first, civilian 
needs second. 


Boost in Arms Output 


Actual volume of business is not apt 
to be seriously altered by these develop- 
ments. On the one hand, production 
of passenger car and other durable con- 
sumer goods will be curtailed; but on 
the other hand, the integration of the 
defense effort under centralized control 
is likely to boost armament output. 
Right now, as an example, OPM is 
directly concerned with shifting workers 
in durable consumer-goods production 
to defense industries. The purpose is 
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two-fold: (1) to cushion the resulting 
disemployment dislocations as auto, 
refrigerator, etc. plants lay men off and 
(2) to provide skilled and semi-skilled 
workers for speedier arms output. 
Labor disputes, however, may cut 
into the defense production in the near- 
term future. The steel rate dropped 
modestly this week from 96.9% of 
capacity to 96.1%, partly because of 
minor strikes and slowdowns. But far 
more important is the possibility that 
the United Mine Workers strike im cap- 
tive mines may cause a coal shortage 
and pull down the steel-ingot operating 
rate—as in April and May. Moreover, 
efforts of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee to win union shop status in 
four of the Little Steel companies— 


Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown, and 
Inland—may further endanger output. 

Fundamentally, however, there is 
plenty of business around to support the 
current level of industrial activity—or 
better. Demand is far outrunning 
supply. Such nondefense industries as 
cottons, woolens, shoes, household fur 
nishings are pushing up toward capacity 
along with such armament leaders as 
airplanes, ships, machine tools, tanks, 
ordnance, and so on. 


No Prolonged Drop 


And though labor disputes may b« 
troublesome, they are not likely to pro 
duce any long-drawn-out drop in_ the 
production curve. The far larger issue, 
speedy aid to Britain and Russia, 1s 
bound to force resolution of key strikes, 
even if the Army and Navy have to take 
over—as at North American Aviation 
and Federal Shipbuilding. Meanwhile, 
the Business Week Index has started up 
again—to regain lost ground (chart, page 
11). If strikes don’t interfere, the proba 
bility is that it will edge up toward the 
160-level of six weeks ago. 


-" 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE DECLINE IN EXCESS RESERVES 
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Defense has pushed most business 
statistics to new highs. But this chart 
plainly indicates an exception. Excess 
reserves of member banks have been 
declining fairly consistently since last 
fall. For this, as Business Week has 
pointed out before (BW —Aug.9’41, 
p13), there are three main reasons: 
(1) the rise in currency in circulation; 
(2) the increase in required reserves; 
(3) the boost in Treasury balances 


with Federal Reserve Banks. As a 
result, excess reserves have dropped 
from a $6,900,000,000 peak to around 
$5,000,000,000. And they may take a 
further drop shortly; the Reserve 
Board is seriously considering boost 
ing reserve requirements to the full 
legal limit. That would raise already 
record-high required reserves about 
$1,200,000,000, pull the “excess” down 
to less than $4,000,000,000. 
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Another Kearny? 
It may be in the making, 
for S.W.O.C. and Little Steel 
seem equally set on fighting 
union shop issue to finish. 


At 25 Broadway in New York City, 
at the Cleveland Hotel in Cleveland, 
in the Mahoning Bank Building in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and in a suite of 
offices in Indiana Harbor, a series of 
epochal conferences began almost simul- 
taneously this week. After seven years 
of fighting, C.I.O. and Little Steel were 
at last ready to negotiate. 

‘The history of the famous feud was 

enough to imsure widespread public 
notice of those opening conferences be- 
tween the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee and the managements of 
the Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, and Inland steel com- 
panies. But to business observers it was 
not history so much as present circum- 
stance which lent vital significance to 
those meetings, for in that circumstance 
lay the seeds of another and far bigger 
“Kearny incident.” The similarity of 
the -bargaining relationship between 
§.W.O.C. and Little Steel to that which 
prevailed between labor and manage- 
ment at the Federal Shipbuilding Co. 
in Kearny, N. J., before the government 
took over the plant (BW—Aug.30’41,p 
15), gave rise immediately to the dra- 
matic speculation that the government 
might yet find itself operating steel 
plants which represent 32% of national 
capacity, capable of turning out 28,000,- 
000 tons of steel a year. 
@ The Parallel—S.W.O.C. is asking the 
steel companies for a union shop and a 
checkoft. That’s just what the C.1.O. 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers demanded of Federal 
Shipbuilding, a U. S. Steel subsidiary. 
No important wage issue is involved; 
none was involved at Kearny. 

Little Steel is opposed to granting a 
union shop. So was the management 
at Federal. A deadlock resulted in the 
Kearny negotiations, and a deadlock 
threatens in the steel negotiations. 

Ihe Kearny case went to the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, and 
that’s what will happen to the steel case, 
if negotiators reach an impasse. 

NDMB sought to compromise the 
union-shop demands in the Kearny case 
by recommending a “maintenance of 
membership” contract under which em- 
plovees who were union members at the 
time the contract was signed or who 
became members would be required to 
maintain their union membership to 
keep their jobs. In defending this com- 
promise proposal, designed to protect 
the union’s status, the board called at- 
tention to two factors, both of which 
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Here’s how you now line up with 
OPM. A glance at the 28 industrial 
branches shows where your business fits 
into the picture and identifies your basic 
point of contact with the defense or- 
ganization in Washington. The indus- 
trial branches are divided among OPM’s 
Divisions of Production, Purchases, Ma- 
terials, and Civilian Supply according to 
the nature of an industry's relationship 
to the defense program. Many of the 
industrial branches correspond to OPM’s 
former commodity sections, and the re- 
arrangement simply vests in OPM en- 
tire jurisdiction over civilian supply 
which, prior to the recent reorganiza- 
tion (BW —Sep.6’41,p15), was claimed 
by OPACS. As Director of OPM’s Di- 
vision of Civilian Supply, Leon Hender- 
son is in charge, and, in addition, re- 
mains independent head of the Office 
of Price Administration. 


Division of Production 

W. H. Harrison, Director (aircraft, 
ordnance, tools, shipbuilding, construc- 
tion)—These branches have primary re- 
sponsibility for dealing with problems 
incident to manufacture of implements 
of war and construction of facilities to 
that end. 


Division of Materials 

W. L. Batt, Director (aluminum and 
magnesium; chemical; iron and _ steel; 
power; nickel; tungsten; copper and 
zinc; manganese and chromium; tin and 
lead; mica and graphite; miscellaneous 
minerals)—These branches deal with 
the manufacture and importation of 
industrial and raw materials and indus- 
trial services essential to defense. 


How OPM Deals with Industry 


Division of Purchases 

Douglas C. MacKeachie, Di: 
(food supply; textiles, clothing, 
equipage; health supplies and ci 
defense equipment; containers) — | 
branches will deal with industri 
which procurement of finished art 
for defense is a major problem. 
Division of Civilian Supply 

Leon Henderson, Director (pul; 
paper; printing and publishing; lw 
and building materials; plumbing 
heating; automotive and_transporta! 
equipment; electrical products and 
sumers durable goods; industrial 
chinery; rubber and rubber product 
These branches will deal with industries 
serving predominantly civilian need; 

Industrial advisory committees whi 
have been appointed to date will con 
tact the appropriate industrial branch 
in OPM. On civilian supply, Mr. Hen 
derson will deal with such committees 
as were previously set up by OPM in 
these fields. The roster of these com 
mittees includes automotive; steel: steel 
valves; cork; electrical products; rubber 
copper and zinc; printing and publish 
ing; pulp, paper, and paperboard; paper 
products; shoes, leather products, hides 
and skins; rayon products; hosiery. Som¢ 
committees have formal status, others 
are informal. Additional committees may 
evolve from informal groups with which 
OPM is now in contact where an in- 
dustry’s defense problems are of a con 
tinuing nature. The Office of Price Ad 
ministration will continue to deal with 
its own cotton textile advisory panel 
Contact with other industries is by in 
vitation to individuals. 


are present in the Little Steel situation. 
(1) Like the shipbuilders’ union, 
S.W.O.C. represents an unquestioned 
majority of the workers in the steel 
plants, a fact attested in National Labor 
Relations Board elections; and (2) like 
the Kearny management, the steel com- 
panies have no record of contractual re- 
lations with unions which they could cite 
to back up a counter-argument that the 
union didn’t need protection. If NDMB 
could argue, as it did, that the ship- 
builders’ union was entitled to a main- 
tenance-of-membership guarantee _be- 
cause of the newness and insecurity of 
its position at Kearny, S.W.O.C. would 
surely insist that the same circumstances 
logically dictated a similar recommenda- 
tion for settlement of its case. 
@ Big Steel’s Réle—Whether NDMB in 
such a situation would again recom- 
mend a _ maintenance-of-membership 
contract might well depend on some- 
thing other than the simple merits of 
the case. Administration pressure, for 
example, might well incline NDMB to 
be a little less “logical” this time. Again, 
the board’s attitude might well be influ- 
enced by the action of a rank outsider— 
Big Steel. If U.S. Steel were to decide 


to grant the maintenance-of-member 
ship contract at Kearny, in order to 1 
cover its property, it would materially 
weaken whatever opposition Little Stec! 
might have to accepting a similar a1 
rangement in its plants. On the other 
hand, if Big Steel at that point were stil! 
adamant in its refusal of an “‘m. and m. 
contract at Kearny, NDMB would be 
reluctant to make another such proposal 
which might precipitate a second and 
even bigger government takeover. 

Best chance of averting strong-arm 
government action seemed to lie in 
keeping the case out of the Mediation 
Board’s hands, and the steel companies 
expressed willingness at the start of the 
conferences to conclude some sort of a 
contract, strengthened prospects for 
achieving a solution by direct negotia 
tion. The union obviously feels that 
those prospects will be a good dea 
brighter if it can break Little Stcels 
united front. That would mean putting 
special pressure on one of the four com 
panies. Youngstown Sheet & | ube 
seems to have been selected for special 
treatment, for the negotiators working 
on Sheet & Tube are headed by Clinton 
Golden, $.W.O.C.’s ranking official 
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Your Tax Bill-Now and Later 


Nation’s biggest revenue act, effective Oct. 1, and already 
“inadequate,” brings home the cost of defense. 
now being drafted as expenditures mount steadily. 


‘Stupendous” when proposed in 
April, “inadequate” when passed in Sep- 
tember, the nation’s greatest revenue 
act, now scheduled to become effective 
Oct. 1, has already been outdistanced 
by the nation’s greatest spending pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, it will bring home 
to virtually every citizen some idea of 
the cost of national defense, with new 
and increased taxes on a multitude of 
items ranging from matches to corporate 
incomes. 

The new excise and miscellaneous 
taxes will become payable immediately 
on the effective date, but the new cor- 
poration and individual income taxes 
will not be due until next Mar. 15, 
although they apply to 1941 earnings. 
Taxpayers sufficiently foresighted and 
cash-handy may, however, prepare for 
the ides of March by buying the new 
interest-bearing tax-anticipation notes 
provided by the Treasury Department 
to spread the blow. 

e Revenues vs. Spending—Fstimated to 
yield from $3,500,000,000 to $4,500,- 
000,000 in its first full year of operation, 
depending upon the level of national 
income, the new taxes will increase anti- 
cipated revenues by more than one- 
third, but will not put the U.S. on a 
two-thirds “pay-as-you-go” basis (one- 
third borrowing) as originally intended, 
due to steadily mounting expenditures. 
With spending still on the rise, fiscal 
experts are doubtful if the steep new 


Next measure 


taxes will meet revenue requirements or 
stem inflation appreciably. 

Although joint congressional-adminis- 

trative action to cut nondefense ex- 
penditures is finally in prospect, another 
‘‘administrative” tax bill is already being 
drafted by the Treasury, and Congress 
is looking forward none too happily to 
another full-dress tax bill within a few 
months. 
e All Along the Line—Damned both for 
“soaking the rich” and for “soaking the 
poor,” the new revenue act demonstrates 
conclusively that the line of least resist- 
ance tax-wise does not extend as far as 
$3,500,000,000. Working within the 
present tax structure, ignoring both 
radical demands for punitive corpora- 
tion taxes and reactionary demands for 
punitive consumer taxes, Congress 
raised rates all along the line, with sur- 
prisingly equitable results, when you 
consider the pulling and hauling at every 
point. 

Corporation and excise tax shares of 
total revenues under the new law will 
be practically the same as under the 
present law at 40% and 25% respec- 
tively. ‘The individual income-tax share 
will be increased slightly as a result of 
stiff increases imposed on _ middle- 
bracket incomes, previously “under- 
taxed,” according to the experts. 

e New Surtaxes—Total revenue from 
individual income taxes will be increased 
nearly 50% by new surtaxes applying 


F.D.R. PACKS ‘EM IN 


I'he movies and the radio combined 
last week to mobilize what was prob- 
ably the largest U.S. audience that 
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ever vicariously participated in any 
event, when Roosevelt delivered his 
“Shoot First’” speech. Cooperative 
Analysis of Broadcasting says 72.5% 
of all radio-set owners listened in— 


to all income above the personal ex 
emptions, and by reduced exemptions 
The new surtax schedule starts at 

on the first dollar of taxable income 
and increases in every bracket to a top 
rate of 77% In addition, the 4 
normal tax still applies to all income 
above personal excinptions plus carmmMed 
income credit, but the 10% 
supertax imposed last year has been in 
tegrated with the new 
made permanent. 

Personal exemptions are reduced for 

the second time im two vears, this tims 
from $2,000 to $1,500 for 
people, and from $800 to $750 for 
single persons, contrasting with the ex 
emptions of $2,500 and $1,000 in effect 
just last year. ‘This year’s reduction in 
exemptions will raise only $47,000,000 
from 2,275,000 new taxpayers, but it 
will cost the old taxpayers $256,000,000 
by making more of their 
taxable. 
e Middle Brackets—Hardest hit by the 
combination of new surtaxes and 1 
duced exemptions are the middle brack 
ets—up to $20,000 net income—whos¢ 
taxes are increased from 100% (married 
$20,000 net) to 700% (married, $2,500 
net). In general, the lower the income, 
the sharper the increase. In all, mor 
than 22,000,000 individual income-tax 
returns will be filed next year under th 
new law, of which more than 13,- 
000,000 will be taxable. 

Every single person making mor 
than $14.40 per week, every married 
couple making more than $28.90 will 
be required to file a return. In order 
that persons in the lower income-tax 
brackets may be put to a minimum of 
difficulty in filling out their returns, 
there is provided for the first time an 
optional simplified return where the 


defens¢ 


surtaxces—and 


harried 


income 


highest figure ever recorded by C.A.B 
It topped the 79% set by the Presi 
dent’s emergency speech May 27. B« 
fore then the Louis-Schmeling bout 
in 1938 held the record with 63.6°; 
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~ Single- 

Net income Old law 
750 
800 
900 
1,000 
1,500 
1,600 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
9,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
50,000 
60,000 
80,000 
100,000 
150,000 
250,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

5,000,000 d 


How Personal Income Taxes Increase 


r——Married (no dependents) 
Old law 


a 
ew law 


1,079.00 
1,305.00 
2,739.00 
4,614.00 
6,864.00 
9,339.00 


43,476.40 

77,532.40 

146,863.60 

330,155.60 

521,619.60 

717,583.60 
1,510,565.60 1,! s 
3,916,547.60 3,922,52 


gross mcome does not exceed $3,000. 
@ For Corporations—Corporations—with 
new surtaxes applying to normal profits, 
increased excess-profits tax rates, and 
reversal of tax deduction procedure—will 
yield more new revenue than individual 
income taxpayers. 

Surtaxes amounting to 6% on the 
first $25,000 of net income and 7% 
on the remainder are imposed in prefer- 
ence to similar increases in the normal 
rates to reach income from nearly $31,- 
000,000,000 of partially tax-exempt fed- 
eral securities held by corporations, 
50% by banks, 20% by insurance com- 

anies. (However, more than $19,- 
000,000,000 of state and local securities 
still remain wholly tax exempt.) 

In addition, the 10% defense supertax 

is integrated permanently with the nor- 
mal taxes on corporation incomes, mak- 
ing the basic rates 15% on the first 
$5,000 of net income, 17% on the next 
$15,000, 19% on the next $5,000, and 
24% on all corporate net income above 
$25,000. 
@ Excess-Profits Rate—Excess-profits tax 
rates are increased 10% in each bracket, 
making the starting rate 35% on ad- 
justed excess-profits net income above 
$20,000 and increasing on a graduated 
scale to 60% on such income in excess 
of $500,000. The invested capital 
credit, which under present law is 8% 
of invested capital, is left at 8% on the 
first $5,000,000 but reduced to 7% on 
the balance. 

Most significant technical change is 
that, instead of allowing the normal 
income tax as a deduction in computing 
excess profits, excess profits are now al- 
lowed as a deduction in computing 
normal income. Net effect is to subject 
more corporate income to the high ex- 
cess-profits rates, less to the lower nor- 
mal taxes and surtaxes. Effect of the 
reversal on a typical corporation with 
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taxable income of $12,000,000, excess 
profits credit of $10,000,000, is to in- 
crease the total of normal taxes, sur- 
taxes, and excess-profits taxes from $3,- 
719,750 to $4,516,010, an increase of 
$796,260. 

e Excise Tax Increases—All the import- 
ant excise and miscellaneous taxes, ex- 


cept beer, gasoline, and_ tobacc 
increased, and a variety of new tax 
imposed (table below). Capital 
estate, and gift taxes are increased 
the taxes on distilled spirits, wines 
ing cards, admissions, autom: 
trucks, and accessories. 

Every automobile owner wi!) be 
obliged to pay a “use tax” of $5 pc 
on his car, and yacht owners wi! 
similar taxes ranging from $5 to 
depending upon the length of the 
(Boy Scouts and Sea Scouts exem) 
Proposed taxes on radio broadca 
and outdoor advertising failed of 
age, as expected. 

@ Controversy—T/he four proposals w hich 
stirred up the most controversy d 

the tax deliberations—to require hus 
band-and-wife joint returns; to abolish 
husband-and-wife division of income in 
community property states; to eliminate 
the average-earnings option for comput 
ing excess profits of corporations; and 
to levy a special 10% defense profits tax 
on the increased earnings of corpora- 
tions escaping excess-profits taxes by 
reason of high invested capital credits— 
are not included in the new revenue 
act, but are likely to be reconsidered 
later, either in the pending “‘administra- 
tive” tax bill, which will make a number 
of technical changes, or in the next big 
revenue bill. 
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Boosting the Excise Tax 


Increases in Rates of Existing 
Excise Taxes 


Distilled spirits and brandy for beverage pur- 
poses—-From $3.00 per gallon (brandy, 
$2.75) to $4.00 per gallon. 

Wines—-From 6¢, 18¢, and 30¢ per gallon on 
still wines, depending on alcoholic content, 
to &8¢, 30¢, 65¢ per gallon; comparable in- 
creases on sparkling wines. 

Playing cards—From 11¢ to 13¢ per pack. 

Tires and tubes—From 21¢¢ per lb. to 5¢ on 
tires; and from 41¢ to 9¢ on inner tubes. 

Safe deposit boxes—-From 11% to 20% of 
rental charge. 


Changes in Basis of Computing Tax 
Involving Increases or Extensions 


Admissions—Eliminates present exemptions on 
admissions under 21¢, except for charges 
less than 10¢ for children under 12 years 
old; 10¢ admissions taxed 1¢, 15¢ admis- 
sions—2¢, 20¢ admissions—3¢, and so forth, 
and over 50¢ at the rate of 15%; soldiers 
and sailors taxed on price actally paid, not 
on established price. 

Cabarets, roof gardens 
amounts paid for admission, 
service, merchandise, etc. 

Club dues—Reduces exemption 
$10, redefines “dues” to include 
privilege fees and assessments. 

Automobiles, trucks, buses, and parts—From 
2%. % to 5% on automobile truck chassis 
and bodies, including trailers, semi-trailers, 
and passenger buses; from 344% to 7% on 
passenger-automobile chassis and _ bodies, 
motorcycles; from 212% to 5% on auto- 
mobile parts and accessories, excluding 
radios (taxed as such). 

Radios, phonographs, records, and musical in- 
struments—From 512% to 10%, extended 
to include finished radios, phonographs, rec- 
ords and musical instruments. 


Flat tax of 5% on all 
refreshments, 


from $25 to 
certain 


Rates” 


Mechanical 
From 512% to 
commercial types 

Matches per thousand on wooden and 
paper matches, supplementing present tax of 
514° per thousand on fancy wooden 
matches. 

Telephones, telegraph—-Reduces exemption on 
telephone messages from 50¢ to 25¢, in- 
cludes radio-telephone messages, applies rate 
of 5¢ for each 50¢ of charge; increases rate 
on telegraph messages from 5% (on cable 
and radio from 10¢ per message) to 10% of 
charge; new tax of 6% on subscribers’ 
local telephone bill. 


conditioners 
to include 


refrigerators, 
10%, 


air 
extended 


204 
2% 


New Excise Taxes 


New manufacturers’ excise taxes—10% on 
sporting goods, luggage, electric, gas, and 
,oil appliances, photographic apparatus, elec- 
tric signs, business and store machines, rub 
ber articles, commercial washing machines, 
optical equipment; and 5% on electric light 
bulbs and tubes. 

New retailers’ excise taxes—10% on furs, 
jewelry, and toilet preparations (manufac 
turers’ tax on toilet articles terminated). 

Transportation of persons of amount 
paid, 35¢ exemption, whether by rail, motor, 
water, or air. (Effective date: Oct. 10) 

Coin-operated amusement and gaming devices 

$10 per annum on pin-ball and amuse- 
ment machines; $50 per annum on slot 
machines. 

Bowling alleys, billiard and pool 
per annum per alley or table. 

Use of motor vehicles and boats—$5 per 
annum per vehicle, $5 to $200 per annum 
per boat. 


tor 
5% 


tables—$10 


* Note: In addition, the 1932 excise tax 
schedule is made permanent, and the de- 
fense tax rates on all other articles, not sub- 
ject to revision in the current revenue act, 
are likewise made permanent. 
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Policyholder Pays 


He is the one who will be 
hit if U. S. attempts to exact 
more income taxes on basis of 
life companies’ dividends. 


Look for an effort to revise the basis 
of federal taxation on income of life in- 
surance companies (BW-—Sep.6’'41,p7) 
when a new bill, plugging holes in the 
pending tax measure comes before Con- 
gress late this year, probably in Novem- 
ber. The life insurance people have 
been conferring with the Treasury ex- 
perts on terms of the revision, appar- 
ently will not oppose a change if it isn’t 
too drastic. 

Back of the changes now being dis- 

cussed is the fact that the life compa- 
nies deal in huge figures, yet pay very 
small federal income taxes. ‘This results 
trom the formula for insurance com- 
pany taxation set up about two decades 
ago. That formula is just as simple—or 
just as complicated—as the whole life 
insurance business. 
e Certain Inevitables—lhe theory in- 
volved is that life companies must accu- 
mulate reserves in order to meet the 
terms of the policies they write. ‘These 
reserves, Of course, aren’t like the con- 
tingency reserves set up by corporations, 
because there is no question but what 
the insurance company will have to 
meet the contingency for which it puts 
side the money. The policyholder is 
certainly going to (a) lapse the policy, 
or (b) die. In the first case the com- 
pany must pay the cash surrender value, 
and in the second the death benefit 
stipulated. 

Because of the peculiar character of 
life insurance reserves, the various states 
have passed laws stipulating the rate at 
which the reserves must be accumulated 
to assure fulfillment of the contract. 
Hence the term “‘legal reserves.” 
® Taxation Yardstick—Shortly after the 
last war, when the matter of insurance 
taxation was being ironed out, the fed- 
eral government gave full effect to the 
essential character of these legal re- 
serves in the income-tax law. It recog- 
nized the fact that the life companies 
have to make enough on their invest- 
ments—income from interest, dividends, 
rents, etc.—to set up such reserves. Con- 
sequently, it was decided to tax the 
“free” income from investments, over 
and above legal reserve requirements, 
and after investment expenses and other 
recognized deductions. 

This worked out all right for Uncle 
Sam in the ensuing years, when interest 
rates were relatively high and the life 
companies made a pretty good return on 
their investments. But then came the 
long down-trend in interest rates under 
the easy-money policy of recent years, 
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and the period, too, of investment 
losses. Insurance companies lately have 
realized very little investment income 
that the ‘I'reasury could get at. In fact, 
a compilation covering most of the 
country’s life insurance companies shows 
that they paid, all together, only $163,- 
000 in federal income taxes last year. 
e@ Higher Premiums—Uncle Sam has not 
been the only loser from the decline in 
the companies’ investment income, 
however. Policyholders in these com- 
panies have been paying higher premi- 
ums on new policies in recent years and, 
although they received $456.000,000 in 
dividends last year, it is estimated that 
these would have been at least $400,- 
000,000 larger had the rate of return on 
investments remained at the levels 
prevalent in the early 1930's. 

Of course, ability of the life compa- 
nies to pay $450,000,000 of dividends 
in a year marked by only $163,000 of 
federal taxes is calculated to make the 
'reasury boys sharpen their pencils. 
However, those dividends don’t repre- 
sent velvet. Policyholders in mutual 
companies are overcharged on_ their 
premiums in order to provide a margin 


WAR AND PEACE 


Business men and farmers may find 
supply services strained to the utmost 
in the Gulf states this week where 


of safety in the full knowledge that thi 
overcharge will come back in dividends 
(thereby establishing the difference 
tween net cost and premium cost 

© Another Safety Factor—In additior 
the mortality experience of the compa 
nies is consistently more favorable than 
the conservative bogey set up by the a 
tuaries. That, too, is a safety facto 
life insurance, and it is a source of di 
dends just as is the 
charge. But, as will be seen at a glance 
dividends arising from these two sour 
are really repayments of principal to the 
savers who put their money into insur 
ance. They are not dividends in th 
sense that they represent gains arising 
from the investment of these saver 
funds. 

Consequently, any attempt to extract 
more income taxes on the contention 
that the life insurance companies at 
cleaning up hits directly at the poli 
holder. It will mean lower dividend 
larger premuims on policies written 
hereafter—higher net cost in either case 
@ Agents Can Raise Voice—\lorcoy 
agents of the life companies are a prett 
vocal lot and they can be 


premium 


organiz 


the Second and Third Armies are en- 
gaged in the biggest maneuvers in our 
history, but to the man in the street— 
at least in Chatham, La.—it’s appar 
ently just “business as usual.” 
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THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 


Object lesson in how automobile mass 
production methods can be adapted 
to the special requirements of air- 
plane construction: Wings for Sikor- 
sky fighter planes, assembled for the 
first time in an auto plant, are held in 
huge jigs and handled just like auto 
bodies at the Briggs Mfg. Co. plant. 
Airplane assembly techniques cannot 
be identical with auto mass-produc- 
tion methods, however, for in a pair 
of Sikorsky there are 3,600 
parts, plus 22,000 rivets, bolts, and 
screws, while in a typical four-door 
sedan there are 1,500 parts. 
Thanks to considerable experimenta- 
tion before Briggs started construc- 


wings 


body 


tion of its $4,500,000 aircraft-parts 
plant last year, the company now 
boasts that it is the first company in 
the auto industry to attain volume 
production on aircraft subassemblies. 
It now turns out wing and tail sec- 
tions for the Sikorsky par wing flaps 
for Boeing Flying Rae it is 
tooling up for Douglas wing sections; 
and it is getting ready Pro subcon- 
tracts from Chrysler for Martin 
bomber parts. Defense officials and 
press representatives who inspected 
Briggs’ activities last week generally 
credited its material control and labor 
handling methods for achievements. 
All operations are simplified, and 
workers are trained to master just one 
specialized technique. 


against anything that will make life in- 
surance harder to sell—such as higher 
premiums on new business. If the con- 
versations in Washington fail to arrive 
at a taxation formula that’s mutually 
acceptable to the ‘Treasury and the com- 
panies, the agents may be expected to 
fight the ‘Treasury's proposals. 

They would go to Washington well 
armed, incidentally. For, though the 
companies may pay only $163,000 in 
federal income taxes, they paid in 1940 
ibout $63,100,000 in premium taxes 
levied by the states, $13,950,000 in 
other state taxes, licenses and fees, and 
$2,600,000 in county and municipal 
taxes, licenses, and fees. This total of 
about $79,650,000 doesn’t take into 
consideration more than $6,100,000 in 
social security taxes nor the payment of 
$49,327,000 in real estate taxes listed by 
the “Spectator Year Book, 1941.” 


Henderson Defied 


Big anthracite producers 
balk at price order. Administra- 
tor is expected to exploit rebuff 
to spur congressional action. 


Undercover battling between the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
anthracite industry flared into open war- 
fare last week when Administrator Hen- 
derson issued a freezing order to fore- 
stall a 15¢ advance in mine prices on 
domestic sizes of hard coal. The price 
boost had been projected by the larger 
companies, and they promptly retorted 
that the increase would be made on 
Sept. 15 as originally planned. 

Conceivably, the incident could be- 


come a test of OPA’s political an 
strength, but insiders are not look 
Henderson to force a legal sho 

any more than he did when 

defied by Chrysler and by certaii 

ture manufacturers (BW —Jul.5’4 
Rather, it is expected that he will 
exploit the anthracite rebuff t 
pressure behind the price-contr 
(BW—Aug.9’41,p15), on which 

ings continued this week in Co) 

e Background—The OPA order \ 
culmination of a contest which 

in July, when producers refused t 

hold a similar increase that becan) 
fective Aug. 15. At that time, di 
faction was privately voiced at what 
termed the noncooperative attituck 
the industry and the inadequacy ot 
cost data it submitted to the Hende: 
group. This attitude was officially 
pressed in the OPA order of Sept. 12, 
which criticized the character of com- 
posite figures furnished by eight of the 
larger producers and said that “‘a belated 
offer of individual data”’ had been made 
to justify higher prices. 

Unlike the Chrysler and furniture 
cases, the anthracite advance is part of a 
regular seasonal pattern which has been 
in effect in the hard-coal industry for 
many years. As a stimulus to summer 
buying, the industry long ago instituted 
the practice of making its lowest prices 
for the year in the spring and stepping 
these prices up, usually monthly, until 
the maximum was reached in the fall. 
Except as base increases were planned to 
cover the anticipated costs of the wage 
advances granted this year to the mine 
workers, prices now under OPA attack 
follow the old-established pattern. 

e@ Workers’ Position—Because of the 
wage angle, producers can count upon 
the active support of the United Mine 
Workers in any fight they may stage 
with OPA. Thomas Kennedy, inter- 
national secretary-treasurer of the union 
and spokesman for the anthracite mem- 
bership, is already on record on that 
score with Henderson. No price ceiling 
which “may jeopardize the fulfillment 
of the provisions” of the anthracite w ge 
agreement, he warns, will be acceptable 
to the union. However, the effectivenes 

of aid the United Mine Workers can 
give right now is problematical. Thou- 
sands of U.M.W.’s anthracite members 
are striking against the union itself in 
protest against a $6-a-year assessment. 

If the price contest is not called off, 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Amold may prove to be OPA’s biggest 
ace in the hole. A voluntary allocat 
plan with production quotas for ¢ ch 
producer was put into effect last v« ir. 
This program had the union’s approva 
It was officially legalized so far as ¢! 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned by a law signed by Gov. James 
last July 7. But the plan has never had 
the public blessing of the federal D: 
partment of Justice. 
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THESE SHOES CAN’T BE FILLED... 


They do not look important ... they are worn and 
scuffed and turned up at the toes. 

But every scratch on them brings back a vivid 
memory ...of acrobatics on a back-yard fence ...of 
gay romps with a shaggy pup... of an express 
wagon, propelled by a tireless right foot... and, 
most vivid of all, of a cruel impact with an auto- 
mobile bumper and the merciless harshness of an 
asphalt street ... 


No work of The Maryland passes in importance 


the crusade it undertook years ago to reduce the toll 
of automobile accidents, which cost the lives of three 
thousand children yearly. 

By instruction in schools and among motorists 
and in advertisements such as this, The Maryland 
constantly seeks to prevent emptiness in many thou- 
sand pairs of shoes and in the hearts of fathers and 
mothers everywhere. Will you help save the lives 
of children? Drive with care... every minute! 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 
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Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Priorities Decried 


Midwestern cities feeling 


pinch of unemployment air their 


grievances and organize to put 
pressure on defense officials. 


Community representatives of trans- 
Mississippi states held a “Defense Con- 
ference” a year ago at Kansas City, laid 
down the law to Washington. in no un- 
certain terms. Whether because of or 
in spite of the meeting, defense plant 
contracts have since showered down 
upon the area (BW —Jan.25°41,p16). As 
a result, the conference method has 
commanded implicit faith of Middle 
Westerners when defense economics 
touched their pocketbooks. 

Most recent flowermg of this urge 
to pass resolutions was evidenced last 
week in Chicago at a one-day session 
of the Mid-West Emergency Confer- 
ence on Unemployment Due to Priori- 
ties, called by Mayor William H. Dress 
of Evansville, Ind., one of the cities on 
the OPM danger list of priority-pinched 
communities (BW —Sept.13'41,p15). In 
the background were some sizable 
Evansville industrial names, including 
Louis Ruthenburg, president, Servel, 
Inc. Stated purpose of the meeting was 
“to aid the National Defense program 
by maintaining employment during the 
conversion of nondefense industries.” 
More graphic and equally precise was 
the opening statement by the chairman: 
“A befuddled Evansville has invited 
other befuddled cities to participate in 
a befuddled conference in the hope that 
a ray of light may dispel the clouds of 
uncertainty.” 

@ 600 ‘Towns, 11 States—The confer- 
cnce was entirely on the up-and-up and 
not inspired for any crass, commercial 
publicitv. ‘The invitations went out to 
i mailing list of mavors of 600 industrial 
towns with populations below 250,000, 
in the 11 states from Michigan to Kan- 
sas and from Ohio to Minnesota. ‘They 
were requested to send delegations of 
employers, labor, and civic representa- 
tives. Nobody had the least advance idea 
what political tinge would result or 
whether any faction might gallop away 
with the meeting. Each session had an 
attendance of more than 500 men, most 
of these middle-aged, responsible-look- 
ing citizens. Sectional chairmen were 
named: Labor, James Carey, secretary. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
Industry, George F. Kull, president, 
Wisconsin Manufacturers Association; 
Civic, Fletcher Penton, mayor, Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

©Some Resolutions — The mecting 
passed some innocuous resolutions urg- 
ing the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board to hustle its survey of defense 
needs and available materials, and mean- 
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while to bear down lightly. Also, it 
directed that a committee of 10 mem- 
bers, half labor and half management, 
hotfoot to Washington to lay the facts 
of priority-created unemployment be- 
fore Messrs. Henderson, Nelson, and 
Odlum. 

Potentially more significant was the 
decision to use the Chicago meeting as 
a nucleus for organizing a National 
Emergency Conference to Prevent Un- 
employment Due to Priorities, and to 
call four similar regional conferences 
to get this going. Chosen as the Mid- 
West’s directors on the national board 
were: Labor, William Sentner, St. Louis, 
C.1.0., and Fred Johnson, Kalamazoo, 
A.F.L4 Management, Donald B. How- 
ard,/ president, Andrews Heating Co., 
Minneapolis, and H. W. DeBruin, vice- 
president, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Civic, Ralph Kingsley, publisher, 
Kenosha (Wis.) Evening News, Mayor 
David F. Loepp of Sioux City, and 
Mayor Dress of Evansville. 


@ Specific Instances—In the hal] 

of specific instances of shutdoy 
layotts were being discussed fr 
sonal experience by employers ai 
leaders of substantial appearanc: 

cal case: Labor leader Fred John 
President Arthur Blakeslee of k 

zoo Stove & Furnace Co. (3, 
ployees), who have on occasio 
adversaries in some pretty bitter 
jointly telling their troubles 

a dozen casual acquaintances 
story: ‘he company has already | 
close 10% of its retail outlets, di 
these store employees, and recon 

self to a 50% plant layoff soon 

iron and steel are forthcoming. 
frankly stated purpose: ‘l’o solidif 

and local government behind the 
facturers so that this united front < 
put pressure on Washington to re\ 
materials and avoid throwing worker 
out of jobs. . 

@ Pessimist—E.qually frank, but less 
hopeful, was a bystander who pulled 


IT’S AN ART 


An Army “jeep” bumping ceaselessly 
up and down the steps of the Walker 
Art Center in Minneapolis serves as 
“barker” for an exhibition by the 7th 
Zone Constructing Quartermaster, 
dramatizing the theme, “Defense Be- 
gins with Construction.” It is billed 
as the first show to be put on by tlie 
armed forces of the U.S. Fight gal- 
leries house ordnance (some of it in 
cross-sections); relief maps and charts; 
murals; photographs; and more than 
30 miniature replicas of cantonments, 
arms plants, and typical camp build- 
ings. Right, from the fuselage of an 
airplane, visitors see how Camp Ripley 


looks from two miles up. Early next 
month the exhibit starts a_ tour 
through the nine states in Zone 7 
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IF YOU KNEW YOUR PLANT 
would turin down tomonew 


—you'd start checking your insurance 
right now! You'd read every word in 
your policies—quite possibly for the 
first time. You’d probably find some 
things you didn’t understand and some 
things you wanted changed in a hurry. 


At that point, you’d seek informed, un- 
biased help and advice...and you'd 


call in an insurance broker. 


Fires do not give notice; why not get 
in touch with a competent insurance 
broker today? 


Business insurance demands wide ex- 
perience in highly technical fields. The 
proper insurance coverage of your busi- 
ness differs from that of every other 
business. The insurance broker—work- 
ing solely for your interests—chooses 
among the contracts offered by many 


insurance companies; then he modifies 
and redrafts those contracts to fit your 
needs. He is your buyer; he collects 
your claims for you; he performs other 
important services you should know 
about. Yet he charges you no fee; the 
seller—the insurance company— pays 
the brokerage. 


For almost a century, Johnson & Higgins 
have served as insurance brokers for 
substantial firms and corporations. A 
discussion of insurance brokerage ser- 
vice, in terms of your business, is apt 
to prove both interesting and profitable. 
A Johnson & Higgins representative 
will call upon your request. 


* * * 


The best brokerage service is yours lo 
command—at no additional cost. 


oon IP Eo, 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1845 
amuatinand INSURANCE BROKERS 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK MONTREAL 


VANCOUVER 


HAVANA Buyers of Snsurcance fer Commerce and Industry WINNIPEG 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


LOS ANGELES 
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away from the group and headed for 
the bar, exclaiming, “What those guys 
think they can accomplish now is more 
than I can figure. The time to do their 
worrying was three months ago, when 
we started trying to get materials re- 


leased for our plant—and it didn’t do us | 
any more good then than this meeting | 


will do anybody now.” 


Supplies Swapped 


Weatherhead Co. sets up | 
clearing house so that plane | 
makers can buy fittings from. 
each other's excess stocks. 


In addition to such prime necessities 
as engines, propellers, and guns, war 
planes require small parts known as 
“fittings.”” These include door handles, 
latches, pulleys, and a thousand and one 
kindred items. Threat of a shortage in 
fittings last month was met by the 
creation of a clearing house which seeks 


to put inventories and information of | 
the industry at the service of any com- | 


pany feeling a pinch. 


The idea grew out of a meeting of | 
Army, Navy, and OPM officials with | 
representatives of prime airplane con- | 


tractors and subcontractors it Dayton, 
Ohio, where it was revealed that plane 


production might be up against a short- | 
age of fittings within three or four | 


months. ‘The Weatherhead Co., fit- 
tings producer of Cleveland, proposed 
the solution. 
ing a clearing house whereby a plane 
maker with more of one item than it 


needed would supply another manufac- | 


turer who happened to lack inventories 
of this part. 

@ How It Works—The 
Co. is using its main Cleveland office, 
its branch in Los Angeles, and a branch 


now being established in New York, to | 
keep the records on fittings for the in- | 
dustry. Here’s how the clearing house 


will work when the whole industry 
comes in on the plan: 


Major users of fittings will send to | 


Weatherhead a complete inventory of 
fittings stocks together with the number 


of fittings used per month. By studying | 
the returns, Weatherhead will determine | 
stocks | 


what companies have excess 
(reckoned at the amount above four 
months’ usage). 
shortage in a particular type of fitting 


will obtain the names of manufacturers | 


having surpluses of this item, and write 
these companies to obtain its needs. 
lhe purchasing company then will no- 
tify Weatherhead the number taken 
and from whom so that the clearing 
house can keep its records straight. 
Once a month, Weatherhead will send 
each airplane maker last-minute inven- 
tory figures for check and revision. 
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It consisted of establish- | 


Weatherhead | 


Any company with a | 


Defense Business Checklist 


@ Mandatory Ratings—Hereafter, all 
preference ratings issued by OPM’s Pri- 
orities Division will be mandatory. 
Under the original legislation providing 
for priorities, mandatory preference rat- 
ings were assigned for defense contracts 
only. Preference ratings issued for civilian 
contracts and for indirect defense pro- 
duction were based upon voluntary co- 
operation of the persons concerned. As a 
result of increasing shortages, additional 
powers were required to deal with the 
problem. These powers were granted in 
the Vinson bill and have now been vested 
in the Priorities Division. The result will 
be to relieve producers who have been 
confronted with serious scheduling diffi- 
culties in consequence of having both 
mandatory and voluntary ratings on their 
order books. The new provision is 
incorporated in Priorities Regulation No. 
2, which also declares valid all prefer- 
ence rating certificates issued during the 
period of transition over the signature of 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr., and provides spe- 
cifically for stamping preference ratings 
on application blanks in order to avoid 
delays in making out complete prefer- 
ence rating certificates. 


@ Douglas Fir Lumber—Prices of the 
upper grades of Douglas fir lumber, one 
of the most important of primary con- 
struction materials and chief competitor 
of Southern pine in eastern and middle 
western markets, have been reduced 
an average of $10 per 1,000 board feet 
by the Office of Price Administration’s 
Schedule No. 26. The schedule be- 
comes effective on Oct. 1, and covers all 
types of Douglas fir. However, maxi- 
mum prices set for the common grades 
—boards, “dimensions,” and timbers—do 
not differ greatly from quotations pre- 
vailing in lumber markets for some time 
past. According to Price Administrator 
Henderson, full consideration was given 
to the importance of maintaining the 
relative competitive standing of Douglas 
fir and Southern pine. 


@ Airline Upkeep—A limited blanket 
rating order to assure continuous opera- 
tion of United States airlines has been 
issued by Priorities Director Nelson. The 
order assigns a rating of A—3 to deliv- 
cries of all materials of any nature which 
enter into the upkeep of planes and 
ground equipment. An air carrier or a 
supplier of maintenance equipment and 
repair parts wishing to invoke the order 
should apply to OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion on Form PD-96. Each assignment 
of the rating will cover a three months’ 
period, and the amounts and kinds of 
material so covered will be based on in- 
formation furnished in the application. 
Ratings terminate immediately if applied 
by an air carrier to deliveries in excess 
of the amounts specifically prescribed 
by the Priorities Division. 


@ Welding Equipment—The Priorities 
Division has granted manufacturers of 
arc welding and_ resistance welding 
equipment an A-l-c preference rating 


to assist them in securing certain list 
materials. The rating assigned is app! 
able only to materials entering into ¢ 
production of equipment to fill a 
fense order. It may be used by ¢ 
manufacturer, and if necessary by 
supplier, by execution of addition 
copies of the order. The supplier, ho 
ever, may only obtain matcrials on t! 
list which are to be physically incorp: 
ated in the arc or resistance weldi 
equipment. Materials to which the rai 
ing may be applied are: forgings an 
castings, ferrous and nonferrous; sheet 
bars, rods, plates, and wire, ferrous an 
nonferrous; insulation materials; moto; 
and other electrical accessories; gasolin: 
and diesel engines and accessories; ma 
chine parts and accessories; brass, copper 
and steel tubing and fittings; mainte 
nance and shop supplies (applies to pro 
ducers’ requirements only). 


@ Rayon Yarn—OPM’s Silk Substitution 
Section has announced plans for releas: 
of the pool of rayon yarn which was 
built up to relieve “undue hardship” 
cases among manufacturers affected by 
the silk-freezing order (BW -Aug 
23’41,p22)._ The pool has been accu 
mulating since Aug. 4, shortly after the 
silk-freezing order went into effect 
Manufacturers who prove they are en- 
titled to relief from this source will now 
be able to get rayon yarn from thc 
pool. Manufacturers able to get their 
fair share of rayon through regular 
trade channels will not be permitted to 
participate. Allocations to jobbers will 
be made only if definite proof is fur 
nished that the yarn is for immediate 
delivery to knitters or weavers, thereby 
resulting in the immediate employment 
of workers. Aside from allocations to 
jobbers, no yarn allocated will be _per- 
mitted to be resold in yarn form except 
on further specific authorization — by 
OPM’s Priorities Division. All alloca 
tions, according to the plan, will be on 
a 30-day basis, and recipients are ex- 
pected to be able to.use the yarn in 
that period. 


e@ P.S.—Trading in fats and oils futures 
has been excepted from the operation of 
Price Schedule No. 25 in an amend- 
ment issued by Price Administrator Hen 
derson. The schedule was designed to 
eliminate speculative practices involved 
in the purchase or sale of physical quan 
tities of fats and oils. It was not in 
tended to interfere with the operation 
of the futures market. The cam- 
paign to increase the junking of worn 
out automobiles in order to provide ad 
ditional scrap iron and steel has been 
extended to Pennsylvania, New York. 
Marvland, Delaware, New Jersey, and 
the District of Columbia. Estimates of 
the number of worn-out cars in the 
country, either in auto “graveyards” or 
elsewhere, range from 3,000,000 to 
7,000,000. About 2,500,000 cars are usu- 
ally scrapped annually, with each car 
yielding around 1,500 Ibs. of iron and 
steel scrap. 
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O meet the transportation demands of defense 

and of commerce takes teamwork. Shippers load 
and unload carload freight, railroads move the cars. 
Putting one more ton of freight in each carload shipped 
this year would be the same as putting another 40,000 
cars into service. 


So let’s load cars to the limit — with all the freight they 


HAT takes help from shippers, too. Help in never 

giving a car a chance to loaf. Help in loading and 
unloading promptly ... in not holding cars over Sun- 
days or holidays .. . in giving advance notice of car 
needs ... in not ordering cars placed for loading till 
actually needed. 


That sort of help from shippers has enabled railroads 
to meet every transportation demand. With that sort 


can hold — or with all the weight they are rated to carry, 
as shown in the load limit stenciled on their sides. 


Heavy loading saves not only cars but motive power 
and fuel as well. It takes a lot less power to pull 50 
tons of freight in one car than to pull the same freight 
divided between two cars. 


of help they can keep on keeping ahead of a mounting 
volume of traffic. 


The peak load for the year is just ahead. It is more 
important now than ever before that every railroad 
man, and every shipper, keep in mind these two simple 
resolutions: 


LET’S LOAD ’EM UP! LET’S KEEP ’EM ROLLING! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS wastinerox, o.. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
LINAGE 
SCORE CARD 


First in DEPT. STORE linage for | 


9 1-2 consecutive years 
— EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


First by 14.6% in SPECIALTY 


SHOP linage first half of ’41 
— EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


First in AMUSEMENT linage first 
half of ’41 — EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


An increase of 198,624 lines from 
19 leading retail accounts first half 
of ’41 over’ 40—EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


THEY’RE SAYING IT 


with LINAGE 
(Not LINEAGE) 


PHILADELPHIA —city of thrill- 
ing history and strong tradition— 
has seen rapid changes in recent 
months. 

The influx of new faces and new 
families —of new capital and new 
factories—new enterprises and 
defense contracts of first magni- 
tude—has brought a rebirth of 
prosperity, a change in commu- 
nity psychology, and a revision of 
reading habits. 

Under new ownership and edi- 
torial direction—new ideas...new 
energy...new vision and new pur- 
pose—the newspaper recognized 


as ‘‘Spokesman for Philadelphia’s 
new prosperity”’ is 


EVENING 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


ROBERT CRESSWELL, Publisher | 


PHILADELPHIA 


National Advertising Representatives: 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES | 
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SHOE OUTPUT REACHES FOR A RECORD 


Millions of Pairs per Month 
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Shoe Production 
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» Dota: Bureau of the Census 
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‘Shoe Men Hopeful 


Industry has no fears of 
curtailment, and—in spite of hide 
ceilings—it expects retail prices 
to be increased. 


Shoe retailers went on a shopping 
spree this week in blithe spirits and with 


| plenty of cash to spend. Business has 


been rushing and the national emer- 
gency so far he imposed no bars to the 
shoe industry's satisfying its customers’ 
wants. 

Delegates to the style forum of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
the leather exhibit of the Tanners 
Council of America, and the Allied 
Shoe Products exhibit in New York 
City this week voiced confidence for all 
divisions of the trade—from raw ma- 
terials to finished goods. Not so op- 
timistic is the Commodity Exchange, 


, P | for trading was discouraged by establish- 
by local and national advertisers | ment of ceiling prices on June 16. 

| @ Shoe Production—U. S. production in 
| July of 44,353,000 pairs of shoes and 
| boots, other than rubber (chart above) 
| was largest since March, 1937, when 
| output of 46,120,000 pairs hit an all- 


time high. Total production for the 
first seven months of 1941 of 285.- 


| 902,000 shoes exceeded even the similar 


1937 total. Visible stocks of all cattle 


| hides at the beginning of August totaled 


13,441,000. That is above the monthly 
average for the past few years. Con- 
sumption also has risen to such an ex- 
tent that these stocks are equal to only 
a little more than five months’ supply 


_at the present rate of consumption. 


Tanners’ inventories are none too 
large considering demand, for consump- 
tion of all domestic tanned cattle-hide 


2,600 (\ 


leather in July amounted to 
hides. ‘Total movements into sight of 
2,544,000 hides for June and 2,3658,0) 
hides for July (including federal in. 
spected slaughter, uninspected slaughter, 
and net imports) were at record heights 
There no longer is any problem of find. 
ing buyers of hides, leathers, or shoes 
The only thing that has restrained prices 
is the attitude of the Washington 
authorities. 

e After the Ceiling—Some confusion 
followed establishment three months 
ago of the price ceiling of 15¢ a pound 
The ceiling price was charged to some 
tanners for assortments of hides which 
contained some poorer as well as better 
grades. To end the trouble, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson last Friday 
announced price differentials which es 
tablished a ceiling price of 10¢ a pound 
on No. 2 branded bulls, 11¢ a pound on 
No. 1 branded bulls, 144¢ a pound on 
No. 2 native steer and cow hides, 15t¢ 
on No. | native steers and cows, 20¢ on 
kips, and up to 27¢ on calfskins. Ceil- 
ing prices on kidskins and _ goatskins 
have been delayed because of difficulty 
in estimating the extent of the shipping 
cost rise. 

The ceiling price on hides tend to 
prevent retail prices of shoes from ad- 
vancing very rapidly. The trade, how- 
ever, believes that shoe prices today are 
comparatively low and do not reflect the 
higher costs of leather and the advanc 
ing wage level, which is expected to get 
another boost on Nov. 1 from _ the 
Wage-Hour Administration’s anticr 
pated order lifting the minimum wage 
in the industry from 35¢ to 40¢ an 
hour. 

e@ Shoe Prices—An increase in the retail 
level to cover these added costs is not 
unlikely, but the Office of Price \d- 
ministration is watching shoe prices and 
will clamp down if the prices rise too 
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To apply his full strength at any one of a number of 


But it's a reality at Container Corporation of America. 
are strategically deployed to blanket 
resources are behind each customer. 


on every job . . . a completely integrated organization— 
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and package factories . . . a tradition of brilliant 


All these elements favor costs, service 


packaging for you. Get in touch with 
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rapidly. ‘lhese anticipated price ad- 
vances and some delays experienced in 
obtaining deliveries have led to accumu- 
lation of stocks by retailers. 

Defense requirements utilize only 
about 15% of the industry's capacity. 
Approximately 7,000,000 pairs of shoes 
were made for the armed forces during 
the first six months of 1941. ‘The Army 
currently is buying about 1,650,000 
pairs a month and the Navy about 
100,000 pairs. Standard Army equip- 
ment now calls for three pairs of shoes— 
the regulation Army shoe, a high service 
shoe on the Munson last, and a more 
attractive garrison oxford that is being 
used this year for the first time. Army 
I:ngineers (and Iceland troops) are given 
new i4-in. heavy duty boots. 
ek xperimentation—Substitute materials 
haven't been used to any great extent. 
The Army in March, 1941, for the first 
time, asked bids on shoes with rubber 
composition soles. ‘The trade assumes 
that the experiment with composition 
soles has been at least reasonably satis- 
factory, for in the bids opened last Fri- 
day at the Boston Quartermaster Depot 
on 1,000,000 pairs of service shoes, 
the manufacturers were asked to give 
prices on both rubber- and leather-soled 
shoes. 

As most of the hides come from this 
country or South America, there has 
been no disturbance to production 
through lack of materials. Occasional 
fears circulate that shipping stringencies 
will force curtailment of hide imports— 
especially for the finer types secured in 
the Far East. But, thus far, the defense 
setup has hindered production little 
except by priorities on certain chemicals 
used in tanning the hides. 


Warehouse Woe 


Grain elevator operators 
face big losses as bugs ravage 
crowded stores. Dealers dubious 
about reserve feed program. 


The S.R.O. sign of industry—100% 
Capacity"—may bring smiles and dol- 
lars to most lines of commercial en- 
deavor, but to grain warehousemen it 
has always meant trouble. Even under 
normal conditions, grains in storage 
need elbow room. Empty space is, in 
the opinion of good warehousemen, as 
important as filled space, in order that 
grain may be “turned’’ regularly from 
one storage tank to another, for proper 
conditioning. 

At present, because of the unprece- 
dented carryover of wheat and the 
bumper crop which came along, empty 
space in grain warehouses is hard to find, 
but trouble isn’t. Double-trouble is the 
name for the current predicament, ac- 
cording to many who attended the an- 
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nual mecting of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., in Toledo this 
week. 

@ Complications—lo a tight storage sit- 
uation, add complications which include 
damp wheat, unripened wheat, week 
after week of warm, humid weather, and 
it all adds up to one thing: bugs. ‘These 
are not the chinch bugs or Hessian flies 
that attack growing grain and shoot 
futures upward; stored-grain insects are 
the current trouble-makers. Weevils 
and gram-borers are the worst of the 
lot. While the amount of storage stocks 
they have devoured this summer might 
make a sizable dent in our ever-normal 
granary, it is also certain to make larger 
dents in the checking accounts of many 
warehousemen who are legally liable 
for any deterioration in grade of grain 
while in storage. 

In the meantime, fumigation is be- 
ing resorted to as never before, espe- 
cially by the country elevator operators 
who didn’t have the heart to turn away 
truck loads of wet wheat last July, when 
neighboring growers were frantically try- 
ing to harvest their crop between rain- 
storms. Either the country elevator 
took the wheat or it would be dumped 
on the ground. So the elevator owner 
(who is often a feed and produce dealer, 
too) crammed a few more loads of 
damp wheat into his brimful bins. 
Buggy wheat is his reward now for 
being a good fellow. 

@ Feed and Seed—W ith the government 
encouraging increased production of 
poultry, dairy products, and meat, the 
feed and seed dealers are looking for- 
ward to substantial increases in mill- 
feed and mixed feed sales that should 
easily offset losses in wheat and corn 
seed sales from restricted production. 

The only serious shortage of mate- 

rials that affects the feed mills is that 
of burlaps imports from India, which 
are made into bags (BW —Aug.30'41,p 
26). ‘The government is sugg resting now 
that flour and feed mills switch from 
burlap to cotton osnaburg bags, and 
preferably unprinted bags so that they 
may be returned and used for both non- 
defense and defense purposes—in the 
latter classification, sandbags, for in- 
stance. 
e Gingham Sacks—Ihe government 
took no notice of a recent switch in 
bag materials that has been made by 
many feed and flour mills. Ever since a 
mill operator in Arkansas hit upon the 
idea of packing flour under the label of 
Gingham Girl, in sacks made of figured 
gingham, printed with a wash-out ink, 
the milling industry has been very much 
in the dry goods business. 

Besides cotton prints, other materials 
such as percales and toweling are go- 
ing into cereal bags and things around 
feed stores aren't what they used to be 
if you believe the stories told by em- 
ployees who wait on the truck trade. It’s 
always the bottom sack of a ten-high 


pile of potential pinafores, s 
Hunkies say, that is selected by a 
ers wife; top sacks are never \ 
until, of course, they are gra 
worked down to the bottom. 

@ Reserve Feed Program—1'o any 
of millfeed dealers, who can tick 
discouragingly long list of troubl 
go with storing of feed, the g 
ment’s new reserve feed prograi 
pears headed for difficulties. ‘Th« 
contemplates removing grain from 
western storage points of the evc 
mal granary, through feed mills 

it will be processed into poultry 
stock feed, and thence to farms fo: 
age against emergencies which 
possibly result from transportation 
culties. Rodents, insects, and unt 
able atmospheric conditions are on) 
few reasons why experienced feed \ 
housemen contend the plan is unwo 
able if ordinary farm storage facil 
are employed. 

One milling concern will probabl; 
endorse the reserve feed storage plan 
That one is Grange League Federation, 
largest farm co-op in New York state 
which has already moved 30,000 tons of 
government grain through its feed mills 
loc: ited throughout the state. It expects 
to finish its entire allotment of 200,000 
tons before next summer. 


More ‘42 Models 


Parade of new cars now 
at midway point, with plenty of 
style changes and mechanical 
innovations to catch the eye. 


Automobile sales departments keep 
up their competitive spirit, come what 
may, and this week, four more new 194 
lines—Chrysler, Dodge, Lincoln, and 
Pontiac—were launched with all the tra 
ditional fanfare. The new-model season 
(BW—Sep.13’41,p20) is now at the mid 
way point, and by Oct. 5 the parade will 
be over and the public will have a 
chance to prove to its own satisfaction 
that the 1942 cars are not ersatz. 

Ford enters a contender in the auto 
matic-transmission field. For two years, 
Lincoln has experimented with a drive 
made up of simple standard units, which 
will provide the owner with a maximum 
degree of flexibility along with saving 
of left-leg effort. Termed the “Liqua- 
matic,” Lincoln’s optional drive wont 
be ready for six weeks because of the 
priorities situation. Units in the mech 
anism are: (1) a “liquid coupling,” ot 
fluid coupling claimed to have less that 
usual slip, (2) a three-speed transmis- 
sion, (3) a conventional overdrive 
mechanism, and (4) a clutch. Electric 
governors and a vacuum cylinder coui- 
trol gear shifting and overdrive. A! 
controls are outside the transmissio! 
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and in convenient location so that they 
can be easily and cheaply serviced. 
e Extra Speeds—The Lincoln device is 


noteworthy for the fact that the oper- 


stor can get four forward speeds after | 


he starts the engine and shifts into gear. 


At the one position, the following gear | 


ranges are available at the operator's 


command: second, second plus over- | 


drive, third, and third plus overdrive. 


With normal acceleration, the shift pro- | 


gresses from second to third, but tramp- 
ing on the accelerator while in second 
will instantly get second plus overdrive, 
instead of third, and acceleration is un- 
usually rapid, thanks to a 130 hp. engine. 
Normally, the driver never touches 
the shift lever or clutch after engaging 
the gears; the car goes up through the 
speed range with accelerator action and 
runs down the scale again when deceler- 
ating for a stop. At engine-idling speed, 
the car does not creep although second 
speed gear is engaged. 
e Two Pontiac Lines—Pontiac has two 
lines instead of three for 1942. The 
largest model of yesteryear has been 
dropped to simplify lines in a period of 
retrenchment and to avoid getting into 
the high-hat price range. In line with 
Washington’s idea of fair advertising 
policy, Pontiac has dropped the name 
“deluxe” from its lowest-priced line, 
now calls its 119-in. wheelbase line the 
“Torpedo” and keeps “Streamliner” 
for the 122-in. wheelbase series. ‘The 
eight-cylinder engine is still available in 
any model for $25 more than the six. 
Pontiac’s chief contribution to style 


trends is the widening ot bumpers and | 
front grille, and lengthening front fend- | 


ers 50% so that they continue well into 
the front door. Over-all body length is 
increased, but not wheelbase, to achieve 
an effect of greater mass. Mechanical 
changes feature simplified _ starting, 
larger front brakes, rear-spring inter- 
leaves of oil-soaked wood to prevent 


squeaks, and an optional air condition- | 
ing unit and heater. Interior door han- | 
dles are plastic-covered steel to save die- | 


cast metal; all knobs are of plastic. 


¢ Dodge Engine—Boosted from 91 hp. | 
to 105 hp., the Dodge engine is said | 
nevertheless to be more economical | 
through streamlining of engine mani-_ 
folds and new turbulence-type combus- | 


tion chambers. Reduced rear axle ratio 
helps the economy angle. 


Chrysler's answer to Buick’s “Dream | 
Car’—the “Thunderbolt”— has had an | 
effect upon styling of 1942 models. | 


Bodies are lower and wider, and front- 
end treatment is more massive. Wheel- 
bases are unchanged, but engine outputs 
are up approximately five horsepower. 
Sixes are now rated at 120 hp.; eights at 
140 hp. Altered gear ratios promote 
greater economy. A new styling touch is 
that of “edge lighting” the entire speed- 
ameter face with green, amber, or red 


light to cantion the driver when safe | 


speeds are exceeded. 
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No job for ordinary material is 
the modern airplane's exhaust 
collector ring. So Stainless is 
used to combat terrific heat 
over long periods of time... 
to fight corrosive exhaust gases 
and battle the effects of the 
elements. 


But the exhaust collector ring is 
only one of the many “problem 
children” of heat and weather 
that have been successfully 
“taken in hand” by Carpenter 
Stainless. Electric heating ele- 
ments, oil burner parts, indus- 
trial heat exchangers, steam 
traps and many other applica- 
tions demonstrate the true value 


| Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


of Stainless in improving prod- 
uct performance. And the fab- 
rication of parts for equipment 
like this was made possible by 
Carpenter’s pioneering a decade 
ago of ductile, easy-to-fabricate 
Stainless Strip. 


Right now, defense demands 
keep Carpenter’s greatly ex- 
panded facilities busy around 
the clock. But following the 
emergency Carpenter Stainless 
Steels will again be available 
to conquer new problems of 
weather and heat in everyday 
life—to add the sales appeal 
of Stainless Steel to your 
products of tomorrow. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, READING, PA. 


C 
C. rpenter # 


eS 


STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


MARKETING 


Co-op Ad Drive 


League maps plans for 
national campaign, which may 
be traceable to fear of effects 
of agricultural prosperity. 


Under the heading of new business, 
the board of directors of the Cooperative 
League of U.S.A., when it meets next 
month in Chicago, will have a proposi- 
tion to consider which is not only new 
but, in cooperative circles, mildly revo- 
lutionary. A plan for a national adver- 
tising campaign, which was formulated 
by a special committee during a two- 
day session in Kansas City last week, 
includes the recommendation _ that 
radio—preferably via one of the national 
networks—should be used to tell the 
public of the consumer cooperative 
movement, 

‘The recommendations of the special 
committee, which consisted of repre- 
sentatives of nine of the leading co- 
operative wholesale associations as well 
as league officials, represent the first seri- 
ous attempt to promote a national adver- 
tising campaign by any consumer co- 
operative group. 

Because of the diversity of commer- 
cial enterprises engaged in by the 2,300 
local Cooperatives afhliated with the 
league through their wholesale associa- 
tions, no specific type of merchandise 
will be featured on the radio. In fact, 
merchandise won't be plugged at all; 
instead, the objective will be member- 
ships in locals which, of course, are the 
equivalent of sales-whether they be in 


gasoline, groceries, stock feed or home 
appliances. 

e@ Campaign Directors—Included in the 
recommendations to the board are 
names of men prominent in the co- 
operative movement who, if the national 
radio campaign is approved, will prob- 
ably be asked to direct it: Robert L. 
Smith, educational director, and George 
Tichenor, editor of The Cooperator, 
both with Western Cooperative Whole- 
sale, Brooklyn; Wallace J. Campbell, 
assistant secretary, and John ‘Carson, 
Washington representative of the Co- 
operative League; Herbert E. Evans, 
vice-president, Consumer Distribution 
Corp. (the organization endowed by the 
late Edward A. Filene, to assist con- 
sumer co-ops); and R. N. Benjamin, 
manager of the Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, Harris- 
burg. 

Details for financing the radio cam- 

paign have not been completed, but in 
addition to subscriptions which will be 
sought from local and wholesale co- 
operatives, a canvass will undoubtedly be 
made—possibly incorporating some sort 
of sticker sale—to reach the 1,115,000 
families that belong to the league’s affli- 
ates throughout the nation. 
@ Membership Drives—Quite apart from 
the proposed radio campaign (which, if 
approved, is still months or even a year 
away) the league’s twenty-five wholesale 
cooperatives are simultaneously launch- 
ing membership drives next month, fol- 
lowing a uniform plan that has been 
working beautifully for English and 
Scottish co-ops for many years and even 
now under war conditions. 

While league officials declare that the 
extensive promotional activities under 


consideration are part of a long ange 
program to further the coope-itive 
movement in this country, un!) aseq 
observers are wondering if anothc: im. 
portant factor is involved—agricw tura| 
prosperity, for instance. 

During the dark days, in the carly 

thirties, farm co-ops made great st: ides 
When hogs were bringing only (0 
and wheat 40¢, it was then that annual 
savings checks from local farm c:-ops 
looked like very important moncy to 
tillers of the soil. Today the savings 
checks amount to a few dollars inore 
each but dollar-plus wheat and $12 ho; 
make them like pin money. And if {ar 
income continues to rise, Saturday 
mornings might find many good 
members driving right on past 
local association store, through tow 
the county seat where wider selections 
of Penny’s, Sears, and Ward merclian 
dise await. 
e Effect of Inflation—A spokesman for 
one of the largest wholesale cooperatives 
in the Middle West admitted that 
under ordinary circumstances inflation 
in any degree would work hardships on 
the cooperative movement. But with 
the depression years still cruel memories, 
most farm people, he thinks, will stand 
by their local co-ops, and refrain from 
spending sprees. 

For organized labor, consumer co-ops 
profess the highest admiration, accord 
ing to resolutions usually passed at their 
national conventions. And _ organized 
labor usually sends representatives to 
the co-op conventions to assure them 
what a fine thing their movement is 
for labor. 

Everybody loves everybody, or rather 
everybody did until last month when 
what might prove to be a permanent 
break developed between Grange League 
Federation, largest farm cooperative in 
the east, and A.F.L.’s Flour, Feed and 
Cereal Workers Local 19184 of Buffalo, 


© 


on 


The consumer cooperative movement took a new turn 
in Kansas City, Mo., last week when a special committee 
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made up of representatives of leading cooperative or- 
ganizations met to plan a national advertising campaign. 
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On Active Service.. 


for Today and Tomorrow! 


Now, we have not one, but two jobs to do! 


First, of course, to do our full share, and more, on the 
problems of national defense. This is a battle of technicians. 
Every resource of our accumulated years of training and ex- 
perience in automatic control design and development... 
in modern, precision manufacturing...must be and és on 
call for defense engineering. 

Second, but no less vital, to plan and design for the fu- 
ture of the industries which Penn has served for so many 
years — refrigeration, air conditioning, automatic heating, 
automatic pump and air compressor. For it is industries 
such as these that will hold high the American standard 


Penn's modern research — and skilled technicians now, as alwoys, are devoted 
tic control needs while solving today's problems. 


to anticipating t 
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of living, when the defense effort is no longer a necessity. 


Now, our manufacturing facilities are devoted to defense 
production. Yet every minute available to our development 
corps is turned to the design of mew controls for these 
industries, that they may move forward quickly to even 
greater service to the American public, when they turn again 
to ‘business as usual.” 

While doing our defense job we also are bending every 
effort to supply the automatic controls essential to these 
industries whose products play such a vital part in defending 
the Nation’s health and morale. Penn Electric Switch Co., 


Goshen, Indiana. 


PENN 
AUTOMATIC 


SONTROLS 


Have You te Coniteol ltotlem / 


During these times, as you plan for a future greater service to the 
American public. ..as you plan to provide continued employment for 
your workers— you can get help in the solution of your new control 
problems from Penn eng: s, without obligation. Write Penn today. 


N. Y. where G.L.F’. operates the largest 
cooperative feed mill in the world. 
@ Hiring Hall Issue—On July | a strike 
was called when G.L.F. officials objected 
to a hiring clause in a renewal contract. 
Neither wages nor hours were involved 
although the new contract called for a 
hike from 674¢ to 75¢ per hour. The 
mill management had previously agreed 
to give preference to union members in 
hirmg but because many members of 
Local 19184 were not skilled in feed- 
mixing operations, refused to permit the 
union to act as a hiring hall. Approxi- 
mately 200 (of a total of 250) answered 
the strike call. The picket line stopped 
foundation construction of a new $800,- 
000 G.L.F. elevator. 

G.L.F. officials promptly put this 
question before 654 affliated farm 
co-ops located in New York, New Jersey, 


and northern Pennsylvania, all distrib- 
utors of G.L.F. feed: Shall we proceed 
to decentralize by establishing enough 
local feed-mixing plants to provide en- 
tire feed requirements for our patrons; 
these plants to be so located that, if 
necessary, they can be operated by pa- 
trons themselves? Only four locals voted 
against the plan, which has already been 
placed in operation. Although the great 
Buffalo plant which produced 100 cars 
of feed daily, accounted for more than 
half of G.L.F.’s feed requirements, the 
association has 118 small feed-mixing 
plants that are being enlarged to meet 
the situation. Union officials say that 
G.L.F.’s move toward decentralization 
is only a bluff but opinion in the mill- 
ing trade is that the co-op will junk the 
Buffalo plant before giving in to the 
hiring hall clause. 
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$40,000 IN 13 MONTHS! 


The case cited above is just one 
example of savings made possible 
by Buell (van Tongeren) Dust 


firms such as— 


LONE STAR CEMENT COMPANY 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Collectors. The high efficiency of 
the van Tongeren system of dust 
collection, offered only in Buell 
equipment, is evidenced by orders 
and reorders from an impressive 
list of America’s industrial leaders, 


*Name on request 


NESTLE’S MILK PRODUCTS, INC. 
NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC & GAS CORP. 


and many others. Low first cost and 
negligible operating and mainte- 
nance expense are other Buell 
advantages. 


| rather than a 
| words, 


Vitamins Rebuffed 


FTC 


no 


In food, they’re fine. 
rules, but they can have 
proper place in the advert 
or labeling of cosmetics. 


The cosmetic industry has kno 
several years that the Food and 
Administration and the Federal 
Commission have been oppos 
claims for the vitamin content of { 
creams. FDA made a public ann 
ment of its views and took seve: 
contested actions against vitami 
metic creams while FTC issued 
stipulations and orders against coi), 
tively minor brands. However, it \, 
not until this week that FTC definit: 


| closed the door to further advert 
| or labeling representations for vit 


cosmetics. 
Closing of the door came with "| ( 


decisions in the two key cases invo 
| vitamin-cosmetics that have been pci 


ing for several years — cases 
Jergens-Woodbury Sales Corp., an 
Pond’s Extract Co., two companies that 
spent the largest amounts of mone 
research on the value of vitamins 
cosmetics (BW—Nov.27'37,p49). 


| @ Scope of Order—The broad scope and 


finality of the two orders can be gleaned 
from the major prohibition in the Jer- 
gens case, which banned respondent 
from “representing in any manne! 
whatsoever that respondent's creams or 
soap have any added beneficial value 
upon the skin by reason of their vita- 
min content.”’ 
Both cosmetics virtu- 


cases were 


| ally the same and were generally con- 


sidered in one breath in enforcement 


| circles. The Jergens case involved claims 


for the addition of vitamin D to cos- 
metic creams, while the Pond’s claims 
involved claims for the addition of vita- 
min A. The latter discontinued its 
claims sometime after the complaint was 
issued. 

Che commission was willing to adinit 
that vitamins can be absorbed through 
the skin, but took the position that vita- 
mins so absorbed have a_ systemic 
local effect. In other 


the vitamins are absorbed 


through the skin into the blood stream 


where they are fed to all parts of the 
body, and thus can have no possible 
cosmetic effect. 

@ Cheaper to Eat Them—In connection 
with this point, FTC contended that a 
who is in of 


need vitamins 


person 
would find it much more convenient 
and cheaper to ingest them through the 
mouth rather than to seek absorption 
through the skin. 

As an example of the type of evidence 
| presented by respondents in both cases, 
| Jergens was able to present a long list 


Write for ‘‘Bulletin 8-920, Dust in Industry"’ 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO., Iac. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


DUST COLLECTORS 
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1941 


of scientists who had conducted research 
in highly-accredited universities under 
fellowships from the Andrew W. Jer 
gens Co . 
Making use of small pieces of rat tissue 
under microscopes, one of the scientists 
was able to show that the metabolism 
of tissue was influenced by the addition 
of vitamin D. In reply to this evidence, 
FI'C declared that “the effect is so 
slight that it can be demonstrated only 
under the microscope.” 

e Persuasive, But—One of the most per- 
suasive experiments presented by Jer- 
gens was one in which a dermatologist 
had 29 women wash one half of their 


face with a vitamin D soap and the | 


other half with a plain soap for a given 
period of time. He did not tell them 
that the soaps were different. At the 
end of the time, he asked them which 
soap they preferred and 22 answered 
that they liked the vitamin D soap be- 
cause it made their faces feel smoother 
and cleaner. FTC dismissed this testi- 
mony by declaring that there was “no 
supervision of the experiments of the 
diet of the subject” and by pointing 
out further that “the witness found it 
necessary to use a magnifying glass 
under a good light” to determine im- 
provement. 

The detailed findings of fact with 
which the FTC buttressed its orders 
indicate that the commission is well- 
prepared to defend its position in the 
courts. 


Job for Salesmen 


Wear-Ever aluminum com- 
pany keeps door-to-door sales- 
men busy selling new silver and 
kitchenware lines. 


Civilian supplies of aluminum ware 
keep getting thinner and thinner. This 
month, when the direct-to-consumer 
salesmen of the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. (Wear-Ever) open their 
kits before rural and small-town house- 
wives, the precious commodity no 
longer is the sole subject of their sales 


gospel. Now their line also boasts sterl- | 


ing silver flatware, knives, cleansers, and 
water-softening devices. Eventually, as 


the aluminum disappears altogether, the | 
silver and kitchenware will be all there | 


is to sell. 

@ Replacement Problem—A.C.U.’s new 
program is perhaps the biggest saver of 
salesmen yet to come out of defense- 
ridden industry. With aluminum now 
flowing entirely through the govern- 
ment funnel into war-essential lines, 


cooking utensils are definitely out for | 
the duration. With careful rationing, | 


plus the use of glass rather than alumi- 
num lids for pots and pans, stocks on 
hand may last until next spring, but to 
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WY Smith took the 


All-Weather 


...and Smith walked away with the order ! 


Jones might have had a better propo- 
sition than Smith — but you can’t sell 
when you’re not there! 


So the moral is, when you've got an 
important appointment in a distant 
city —take Pennsylvania Railroad’s All- 
Weather Fleet. Come rain, come hail, 
come snow, come gale — these great 
trains always go! 365 days a year! And 
they get you “there” safely, swiftly, 
comfortably —and economically. 

As a matter of fact, you can find no 
more luxurious means of travel. In Pull- 
mans you enjoy smart modern Lounges 


Privacy that is luxury! For little more than the 
cost of alower berth, you can enjoy a spacious 
private room of your own—the Roomette. Real 
bed lowers at night...washing, shaving facilities 
...wardrobe... private toilet... individual air- 
conditioning. Reserve one! 


PENNSYLVANIA 


resplendent with murals, mirrors, 
divans—and such innovations as radio 
and beverage bars. You retire to a 
completely self-contained private room 
of your own (Roomette, Duplex Room, 
Bedroom, Compartment, Drawing 
Room, Master Room) .. . or a comfort- 
able Section Sleeper. In Coaches you 
enjoy restful, adjustable reclining seats. 


Finally, for this certainty and luxury of 
service, you pay little — for FARES 
ARE Low. So next time you have 
occasion to go East or West, remember 
thatappointments don’t wait on weather 
al take the All-Weather Fleet! 


4 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour AUl-Room Train) 


New Yorke Philadelphia*Chicago 
THE GENERAL 
New Yorke Philadelphia*Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New Yorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washington ¢ Baltimore St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washington Baltimore ¢ Chicago 


THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All-Room Train 
New Yorke Pittsburgh 


THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
PittsburgheChicago 
And daily trains serving 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and other cities. 


SHORTEST EAST WEST ROUTE 


RAILROAD 
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Lower Taxes 
Permit Industry 


to Prosper 


A traditionally low Linden tax 
rate (lowest city tax rate in N. J.) 
and the absence of personal. sales 
and corporate income taxes gives 
industry in this city a “break.” 
You'll find many other sound in- 
ducements. Investigate. 


Write for all the facts today 


City of Linden - New Jersey 
Myles J. McManus, Mayor 


Linden 
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conserve them as long as possible, 
watchdogs are preferable to salesmen. 
So A.C.U. sometime ago — cast- 
ing about for substitutes which would 
lend themselves to direct-to-consumer 
selling, keep a valuable sales force in 
fighting trim, and produce revenue for 
A.C.U. Such substitutes had to meet 
price and quality standards, show that 
they had a good chance of escaping the 


© cso trap, and appeal readily to 


1ousewives. 

@ Silver Fits Bill—Sterling silver flatware 
seems to fit all specifications snugly. So 
theoretically it’s No. 1 in the revamped 
sales kit, subject, of course, to actual 
trials out in the field. The other articles 
—knives, cleansers, etc.—are there for 
diversification. 

Important as the new campaign is 
to both salesmen and A.C.U., no com- 
pany fanfare heralds its introduction. 
For one thing, A.C.U. doesn’t want its 
good department store customers, who 


normally account for the bulk of alumi- 


num ware sales, to think that its field 
sales force is invading the general retail 
For another, sterling silver- 


| ware seems to be such a natural today— 


what with higher purchasing power— 
that a big to-do is thought to be 
superfluous. 

@ Policies of the Program—A.C.U. isn’t 
manufacturing its new wares because 
extensive alterations in the Wear-Ever 
plant wouldn’t warrant it. Nor is the 
company selling its new test lines to 
department stores and _ institutional 
buyers (hospitals, hotels, etc.) because 
they can buy direct from the makers, 
don’t need A.C.U. as middleman. For 
that very reason, however, some salaried 
salesmen previously assigned to hospital- 
hotel and other bulk aluminum ac- 
counts would certainly be minus a job if 
A.C.U. didn’t give them a crack at the 
direct-to-consumer, commission- -type of 
work. 

This opportunity is now being pro- 
vided. And to keep the transferred sales- 
men in bread and butter during their 
neophyte days, A.C.U. has fixed a floor 


| under their commissions, whether they 


earn them or not. 
Very little hitch is expected to ac- 
company the changeover to substitute 


_ lines. As before, the housewife can buy 


one item or a hundred—no minimum 
purchase is necessary. Instalment selling 
will continue, subject to whatever regu- 
lations the Federal Reserve Board spec- 
ifies. Prices are comparable to depart- 
jewelry store prices. To 
cushion the effect of the program still 
further, old aluminum customers pro- 
vide a handy safety net. 


“DRIED SKIM MILK” RULING 


Efforts of the U.S. dry-milk industry 
to give its major product a more pala- 
table name were dashed on the rocks 
last week by the Eighth Circuit Court 


of Appeals at St. Louis. For s 
years, the industry has been tryii 
change the name of its —s pr 
from “Dried Skim Milk” ‘Nor 
Milk Solids.” Industry Scetls 

that the word “skim” in the nan 
their product leaves a bad taste in 
mouth of consumers. 

Two years ago, the Food and | 
Administration held hearings o 
standard of identity for the produc 
which time industry spokesmen tric 
show that advertising and promo: 
efforts had changed the name of 
product, and FDA witnesses tried | 
as hard to show that the product | 
always been known as “Dried Skim 
Milk.” Final standards setting the name 
under which it must be sold followed 
FDA recommendations. 

The Twin City Milk Producers Asso- 
ciation, powerful St. Paul cooperative, 
took the case to the Eighth Circuit on 
appeal. In handing down its decision, 
the court upheld Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator McNutt’s standard, but re- 
manded it back to him to fix up a legal 
technicality. Under the FDA act, food 
standards are to be based on “honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of the 
consumer.” 

In promulgating the standard, Ad- 
ministrator McNutt had failed to include 
within his findings of fact the routine 
statement that the standard would “‘pro- 
mote honesty and fair dealing.” ‘The 
court said he could fix this up without a 
formal hearing and promised to uphold 
the standard when it was returned with 
this addition. 


DAYTIME RADIO AUDIENCES 


Having probed the sales effectiveness 
of its evening commercial programs 
(BW—Sept.13'41,p36) the Columbia 
Broadcasting System is now doing a 
comparable job for its daytime clients. 
Object of the studies—field work of 
which is being conducted by the re 
search firm of Elmo Roper—is three 
fold: (1) to measure the effect of listen 
ing on the use of radio-advertised prod 
ucts; (2) to measure the variations in 
product-use between frequent and in- 
frequent listeners; and (3) to find out 
the aggregate audiences accumulated by 
the various programs over the period of 
a month. 

Like its predecessor, the new daytime 
study (now still in the tabulating stage) 
will take into account the entire CBS 
commercial schedule. Although sales 
effectiveness studies have sporadically 
cropped up over a period of 10 years in 
radio-research history, the fact that CBS's 
current evening study (as well as the 
forthcoming daytime counterpart) covers 
the entire commercial schedule a 
counts for its acceptance by the trade 
as the most comprehensive probing eve 
attempted in its field, also the frankest 
and least saccharine. 
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TROUBLED WATERS lie beyond the quiet horizon 
of every business venture. The hazards of in- 
dustry make peculiar warfare that is never de- 
clared, never expected. Weapons like employee 


dishonesty, burglary, forgery and liability engage 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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assets in deadly combat. But like ships with sealed 
orders, insurance policies and bonds of American 
Surety and New York Casualty Companies 
safeguard assets for insured owners. In this way 


clients lose their loss to these strong companies, 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Both Companies write FIDELITY * SURETY + CASUALTY 
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His iron on iret 
Paid for \tself 
in Veat 


In less than one year’s 
operation of an Iron 
Fireman stoker in 
the Virginia-Lincoln 
Furniture Corp., 
Marion, Va., the 
complete investment 
was written off 
savings! 

The Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader 


in the Virginia-Lin- J. D. Lincoln, vice president 


z F st | ai 
coln plant efficiently of the Virginia-Lincoln Fur 


niture Corp., Marion, Va. 


fires lower-cost coals 
and has reduced labor costs. The Iron Fireman 
Pneumatic Spreader fires two boilers simul- 


taneously, producing up to 900 horsepower. 


Reports J. D. Lincoln, vice president: “We 


consider the purchase a good one in every 
respect and gladly recommend the equipment 
to others.” 


Learn What YOU Can Save 


We are ready to make an Iron Fireman 
engineering survey of your steam require- 
ments—cooperating with your consulting or 
plant engineer. The Survey will be similar to 
the one that accurately foretold Virginia- 
Lincoln’s savings. There is no obligation. 
Mail coupon below. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Inon Fireman Mrc. Co., (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; 
Toronto). 

Mail to; 3156 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
© See me about making, free, lron Fireman Survey. 


0 Send free of? of * “Modernize, | 


Economize, Iron Fireman-ize.” 


Vame —— 


Addres« 
————————— ee LT 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—124.3; 
Month Ago—121.8; Yeas Ago—106.9)— 
New York City’s needle trades are step- 
ping up operations for a record autumn 
season. Men’s clothing and women’s 
coats and suits show sharpest gains 
above 1940; dress prospects, after a 
“slow” spring, are again bright. How- 
ever, even manufacturers in these ap- 
parel industries are feeling shortages of 
certain supplies, scarcity of special-skill 
workers, and lack of machine parts. 


52,153 sq. mi. pop. 17,129,265 


ATLANTA (Income Index — 143.2; 
Month Ago—139.5; Year Ago—116.4)— 
Although boll-weevil damage cut into 
the size of the district cotton crop dur- 
ing the past month, prices advanced. 
The net result is that 1941 farm-income 
prospects are unchanged; and a better- 
than-average gain over 1940—of 20% to 
25%-—is still probable. Part of the rise 
is due to the sharp increase in livestock 
and dairy product returns; with prices 
high, farmers are devoting unused acre- 
age to forage and feed crops. 

Armament ranks next to cotton as 
a current income factor in this semi- 
agricultural, semi-industrial region. Latest 
awards call for eight new shipways at 
Mobile, Ala.; two at New Orleans, La.; 
and two at Pascagoula, Miss.—providing 
10,000 jobs in all. 

However, such lines as cotton textiles 
and lumber—the district’s two biggest 
industries—are now approaching an op- 
erations “ceiling.” Labor, machinery, and 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index — 
120.4; Month Ago—118.0; Year Ago— 
103.3)—Farmers here are praying against 
an early frost. Unless cold hits late 
harvesting and cuts down forage crops, 
a bumper feed supply is likely for the 
district's expanding livestock industry. 
Hog, cattle, milk, and egg production 
are on the increase, and well above 1940 
levels. Prices, too, are up—many higher 
than 110% of parity. Income, there- 
fore, is bound to rise. In the first half- 


480,537 sq. mi. 


Activity in city aircraft, shipbuildi 
and other arms work likewise is risi 
and shipping in and out of the 
of New York is still increasing B 
employment in finance, trade, insuran 
real estate and other typical whi 
collar fields is lagging. Wall Street | 
ticularly is in the doldrums. Howe 
few plants will be hit by the grow 
curtailment of consumers durable goo 

The Buffalo area, however, is a cent 
of auto, appliance, and related man 
facture, as well as armament. How w 
the “Buffalo plan’—to transfer workc: 
from civilian to defense occupations 
works (BW—Aug.16'41,p18) will = ck 
termine the trend of retail sales ther 
Gains so far have been well above ay 
erage, and the probabilities are that most 
of the district armament centers—in cen 
tral New York State and northern New 
Jersey—will come through the transition 
with merchandising prospects pretty 
much unimpaired. 


other bottlenecks will tend to limit a 
further stepup in output. Building con 
struction, moreover, barring a new wave 
of government awards, will begin to 
taper in a month or two. 

Over the next few months, consumer 
demand will run high in most arcas of 
the district—rural and urban, defense 
and nondefense. But arms centcrs—con- 
centrated for the most part in Alabama 
and Tennessee—ate most promising for 
future retail sales. 


247,778 sq. mi. pop. 12,597,347 


year a drop in AAA benefits partially 
offset the increase in returns from live- 
stock products, and total farm income 
was only some 12% over 1940, the 
same as in the nation. July-December 
receipts should show greater relative 
gains, and retail sales in a number of 
rural areas will run considerably above 
average. 

Operations are getting under way at 
the new aircraft and small-arms works, 
and retail trade at the plant sites (BW— 
May24’41,p39) is being stimulated by 
the consequent rise in payrolls. Lately, 
other expansions have been scheduled at 
Wichita (aircraft) and Kansas City, Kan. 
(trailers). Increased mining activity has 
helped Joplin, Mo., center of the lead- 
zinc area, and new defense spending at 
Parsons, Baxter, Neosha, Choteau (BW 

—Aug.23'41,p36), but 25 to 75 miles 
away, should prove at least an indircct 
stimulus. Sales at Albuquerque, N. M. 
(air corps) are up sharply. 
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“Is it a crane or a derrick? } 
~e- 1 can’t tell the difference!” 
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TIME IS PRECIOUS 


For 40 years, General American Trans- 
portation has worked with the Railroads 
mM”: “SIDEWALK SUPERINTENDENTS” can’t to speed freight shipments. This co- 


tell the difference between a crane and partnership today saves precious time in 
a derrick. But there és a real difference, delivery of materials vitally needed for 
and each type of equipment has its proper use. National Defense. America may well be 
proud of the contribution of the Rail- 
roads—the one indispensable form of 
transportation —to our common security. 


Similarly, many different kinds of freight cars 
look alike—but they are not. Ordinary freight 
cars meet many haulage requirements. But 
special commodities call for special types of cars. 


Frequently the use of special cars is seasonal. 
No railroad can economically maintain more of 
these cars than are needed for normal traffic. To 
meet peak needs, railroads draw on the vast independent operation saves money for the 
fleet of over 55,000 cars designed, built and railroads, shippers and the public. 

operated by General American Transportation 
Corporation. 


Besides supplying special cars — refrigerator, 
tank, milk, stock and refrigerator express —to 
The GATX Fleet is kept busy throughout the railroads and shippers, we design and build all 
year, moving from state to state and railroad to types of freight cars and operate the world’s 
railroad as various peaks occur. This efficient, largest bulk liquid terminal system. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Aircraft Turmoil 


Events on Coast and in 
capital bode ill for stabilization 
plan of Hillman, but a wage 
pattern begins to emerge. 


Back of the confused Southern Cali- 
fornia aircraft wage situation, active this 
week on two fronts (Washington and 
Los Angeles), is a welter of conflicting 
ambitions. ‘The interests at stake don’t 
promise much for the success of the 
OPM “wage stabilization” proposals 
promoted by Sidney Hillman over the 
last few wecks. 

Big hurdles which will have to be 

jumped before any area-wide agreement 
can be reached are: (1) bitter rivalry be- 
tween the C.I.0O. United Automobile 
Workers’ aircraft division and the 
A.F.L. Aeronautical Mechanics Union; 
(2) lukewarm sentiment among the 
manufacturers themselves for a master 
contract—a feeling which exists despite 
official statements to the contrary, and 
which is receiving encouragement from 
those elements in Southern California 
opposed to industry-wide agreements. 
e Eyes on Douglas—The C.1.0.-A.F.L. 
battle has turned into a jockeying match 
for the most advantageous position from 
which to attack Douglas Aircraft (40,000 
employees), the great objective of or- 
ganizers in both camps. ‘This rivalry 
not only accounts for refusal of both 
groups to sit at the same negotiating 
table in Washington to form a stabiliza- 
tion agreement, but it is back of the 
delays last week in signing the new 
contract between the A.IF’.L. and two 
afhliated manufacturers, Lockheed and 
Vega (44,000 employees). 

An agreement finally was announced 
last Saturday, but only after the union 
had voted down a previous proposal ap- 
proved by the companies, the OPM, 
the Army and the Navy. The A.F.L. 
union’s hesitation was due largely to 
nervousness over big talk in Washing- 
ton by C.I.O. aircraft leader Richard T. 
Frankensteen about “direct action” to 
force wage increases at Vultee Aircraft 
and Ryan Aeronautical Co. (San Diego), 
with whom the C.I.O. has contracts. 
Each rival union group is leary of mov- 
ing until it sees what the other plans 
to do. 

@ Wage Pattern—Despite the uncertain- 
tics, a wage pattern for the Southern 
California industry is beginning to 
emerge. ‘The 60¢ minimum has become 
standard as expected (BW—Aug.16'41, 
po+). With the new Lockheed and 
Vega wage increases announced last 
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week, only two major firms (Consoli- 
dated and Ryan, both in San Diego) re- 
mained below that figure (at 55¢). Con- 
solidated is an A.F.L. plant, Ryan a 
C.1.0., and the “direct action” threat- 
ened by Frankensteen in Washington 
last week was to establish a 60¢ mini- 
mum at Ryan. 

The new Lockheed-Vega contract, 

highly important, boosts the base pay 
from 51¢ to 60¢ an hour. It provides 
for an increase of 5¢ a week up to 75¢ 
for beginners and a blanket 10¢ increase 
retroactive to July 1, for all workers now 
earning more than 75¢ an hour. The 
union derives considerable satisfaction 
from the fact that the contract covers 
office and engineer personnel. 
@No Freeze—The new agreement 
doesn’t “freeze” union membership in 
the plant as did the OPM-Army-Navy- 
dedicated contract following the sensa- 
tional strike at the North American 
Aviation Corp. (BW—Jul.5’41,p7). In 
this, many Los Angeles observers pro- 
fess to see an indication of a tougher 
attitude toward the aircraft unions on 
the part of Washington. 

The C.1.O. group lost no time in 


LABOR MISSION 


At the invitation of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, three British 
labor leaders arrived in the U.S. last 
week to tour U.S. defense industries 
—George Isaacs, general secretary of 
the Printers Federation, and member 
of Parliament; William Lawther, pres- 
ident of the Mine Workers Federa- 


analyzing the Lockheed-Vega resu 
with an eye to possible revision of th: 
current demands on Vultee and Ry 
Simultaneously, Douglas, Vultee, Nort 
rup, and North American announ 
wage adjustments. Douglas increa: 
wages 10¢ an hour for all hourly a 
nonadministrative salaried employ: 
who were not advanced in pay ‘| 
August (BW—Aug.16'41,p64).  Actu 
ly, this means about 9,000 workers w! 
have been above the 75¢ an hour cl 
sification. Salaried employees get “‘c: 
current rate-of-pay adjustments.” | 
creases are retroactive to July 3 and \ 
cost the company about $25,000,000 
year. Northrup’s new scale is identi 
with Douglas. 
@ Other Increases — Vultee increas 
amount to a blanket 10¢ raise for al! 
production workers earning more than 
75¢ an hour, “ordered into effect as a 
result of company-C.I.O. negotiations,” 
according to the official statement. With 
this company action, Frankensteen’s 
Washington threat of “direct action” 
against Vultee was considerably weak- 
ened. North American workers in the 
more-than-75¢ classification also get a 
blanket increase of 10¢ an hour. 
Definitely not to be lost in the shuffle 
is the small but cocky United Aircraft 
Welders’ Union, which has remained 
aloof from both C.I.O. and A.F.L. and 


tion; and James Kaylor, executive 
officer of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Society. Here “to learn every- 
thing we can in relation to production 
and to tell it when we get back,” the 
party will be joined next week by 
A. A. H. Findley, general secretary of 
the Pattern Makers, will then repre- 
sent a combined British Trades Union 
Congress membership of 5,250,000. 
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seas service on an American made 
fighter plane is being fabricated by the 
best known method of joining metal — 
that is, by welding. For welding makes 
equipment a homogeneous, permanent 
unit, light yet exceptionally strong. This 
versatile process utilizes the Airco oxy- 
acetylene flame to make design prob- 
lems vanish. It is applied rapidly and 
economically even under difficult shop 
and field conditions. The apparatus 
employed is simple, portable, easy to 
Operate, 


Rb engine mount destined for over- 


So versatile is the oxyacetylene 
flame, so varied are its useful applica- 
tions in the metal working field, that it 
has long since been drafted into service 
to speed defense by swiftly cutting 
metal to close tolerances, by hardening 
metal surfaces for longer wear, by 
cleaning them for faster, longer-lasting 
paint jobs, and by gouging metal with 
amazing speed and accuracy. 

Production speed-up is the goal 
which Air Reduction is ready and anxi- 
ous to help you attain wherever pos- 
sible on defense projects. 


REDUCTION 


a G hoes ° 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


In Texas: 
Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING FOR GAS WELDING OR CUTTING AND ARC WELDING 
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insists on making its own contracts. Its 
chief, Jimmie Goss, has been issuing 
scrappy statements since the stabiliza 
tion effort was proposed. He has warmed 
all concerned not to try to blanket in 
his welders under any master contract 
Not to be outdone last week, Goss 
announced agreements “accepted by 
Douglas, Vultee and Northrup (and 
tentatively by North American and 
Ryan)” for a 10¢ hourly increase for 
welders in those plants. 


Auto Seniority 


Industry adopts rules to 
protect 91,000 workers facing 
layoffs in non-defense lines. 
Buffalo plan hits snag. 


Employment on non-defense jobs at 

Michigan plants of the five big automo- 
bile companies—General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, Hudson, and Packard—will 
shrink from its May peak of 192,000 to 
101,000 by the end of January, a de- 
cline of 47%. Defense employment of 
these firms will show a gain of 255% 
for the same cight months, but total 
employment in the state by the five 
firms will still be. off 26%. These are 
some of the findings of an unemploy- 
ment study of the Michigan Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission, 
and they are based on the realization 
that the 26% auto production cut 
ordered by OPM for the period of July- 
November will have to be sharply 
stepped up to achieve an overall 50% 
reduction for the new model year (BW 
—Aug.30'41,p14). Evidence that this is 
OPM'’s goal was supplied this week by 
its order curtailing output 48.4% in 
December (page 7). 
e G.M. Situation—Repercussions of the 
curtailment, moreover, will not be con- 
fined to Detroit and its environs. To 
the biggest of the five companies, Gen- 
eral Motors, it means laying off 100,000 
workers on a nationwide basis by Janu- 
ary, and the company can only rehire 
defense workers at the rate of 5,000 a 
month. Rehiring can only be acceler- 
ated by more defense business. As of 
Jan. 1, G.M. defense contracts will 
total about $775,000,000, according to 
C. E. Wilson, president, who said that 
the co-pany was geared to an annual 
durable-goods production capacity of 
$2,790,000,000. Similar circumstances 
with respect to layoff and rehiring pros- 
pects obtain at Chrysler and Ford. 
Packard and Hudson are comparatively 
better off. 

It is estimated that 22,000 of the total 
number of workers unemployed in the 
Detroit area on Jan. 1, 1942 will still 
be unemployed by June, 1942. 

@ The Seniority Rule—These figures 
show why no pat solution is possible 
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UNION STRIKE 


Anthracite miners, with a 50-year tra- 
dition of union loyalty, gather around 
a Pennsylvania colliery in a protest 
strike not against the employers but 
against the United Mine Workers 
Union. Their refusal to work is due to 
the check-off system of union dues 
which renders automatic the payment 
of a $6-a-year assessment—over and 
above the $1.50-a-month dues—which 
the union ordered but which Penn- 
sylvania coal diggers refuse to pay. 


for “priorities unemployment” in the 
auto industry, why the C.I.O. United 
Automobile Workers is so concerned. 
Last week, as the first step in following 
OPM’s formula for the industry (BW— 
Aug. 30’41,p8), industry representatives 
and U.A.W. officials agreed on strict 
seniority rules to govern the shift of 
workers from non-defense to defense 
production. Application is to be con- 
sidered a local problem to be worked 
out by local unions and management: 

(1) A laid-off non-defense worker 
who obtains a defense job elsewhere 
will not have to report back for a civilian 
job at the auto plant to retain seniority, 
but must report if called for defense 
work. 

(2) Those qualified for skilled or semi- 
skilled jobs shall be given defense jobs 
first. 

(3) In hiring new defense workers, 
qualified non-defense workers with long- 
est seniority will take precedence over 
outsiders. Senior employees in plants 
where employment is decreasing will be 
released with seniority protection if 
they agree to return when called for 
defense work. 


(4) Skilled men will be released 
semority protection upon request 
full-time defense work at their tra 
they agree to return to their or: 
company when called for defense 
@ Buffalo Plan Criticism—Meanw 
the so-called “Buffalo plan” to 
employment of unemployed no: 
fense workers (BW—Aug.16'41,p 
recommended by OPM’s Labor Divisio; 
as another ingredient of its formula fo; 
the industry—was under union fire 
cal officials of the U.A.W. in Buftaly 
charged that Curtiss-Wright and 
Buffalo Arms Corp., two of the defens 
companies that had promised to hire 
unemployed workers of idle Chevrolet 
plants, were refusing to do so. ‘I}\ 
union said that the companies’ refusals 
could only be explained on the ground 
that the men wore union buttons, an 
allegation stoutly denied by the com 
pany spokesmen who said many of the 
workers lacked the necessary skill. 


New Boss Union? 


Labor council organized 
by Los Angeles food firms as 
move to check Dave Beck may 
copy San Francisco technique. 


A move which has all the earmarks 
of developing into the first experiment 
by Los Angeles employers with the 
united front, “boss union” technique 
is getting under way in “the last citadel 
of the open shop.” 

An imposing list of wholesalers and 

retailers in the Southern California food 
field has organized the Food Industries 
Employers’ Labor Relations Council. 
The group includes most of the princi- 
pal firms now holding contracts with 
unions and is headed by such large-scale 
retailers as Safeway Stores and the Von 
and Roberts supermarket chains, whol 
sale food groups like Sussman and 
Wormser, Smart & Final, Haas Ba- 
tuch, Certified Grocers and Sparton, 
and bakers like Langendorf and West 
erm Bakeries. Also listed are some 20 of 
the 130 major food markets in Los An 
geles County. Headquarters were set up 
at 417 South Hill St., Los Angeles 
under direction of O. G. Lawton. 
@ As in San Francisco—Roughly, thi 
F.I.E.L.R.C. intends to operate along 
the lines of the San Francisco Em 
loyers Council (Report to Executives 
BW-—Oct.26'40,p39) although industn 
wide contracts may not materialize im 
mediately. “Standard” agreements co\ 
ering units in an area or group, but 
signed by individual operators and the 
unions, are likely to result from the 
council’s first attempts at collective bar 
gaining on a united front basis. 

Sponsors claim that the new organ 
ization is “the only logical answer’’ to 
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Trucks pay $430,000,000 a year in spe 


| gacoire ge off 19,000 miles on your 
road map—and see how far it 
takes you. Six times back and forth 
across the continent—with 1,000 miles 
to spare! 

Shecial road taxes paid by trucks — 


Those are roads you motorists will 
never have to build... taxes you'll 
never have to pay at the gas pump. It 
means lower motoring costs for you . . . 


to national defense! When America 
needs these new roads—here they are! 


But that’s not all. Trucking reduces 
the overall cost of shipping — moves 


facturers sell more — for less... con- 
serves the national income. Trucks 
reduce the price of your food ... your 
clothes . . . everything you buy. 


Sure, taxes are going up. But trucks 
are holding your living costs down 
. and in the meantime they're 
supplying vast sums for build- 


more fun to drive ... more 
exciting places to discover. 
And—think what it means 


ing and maintaining America’s 
vital highway system. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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the recently formed A.F.L. Food Coun- 
cil of Los Angeles. This group was or- 
ganized by some 50 unions in the South- 
ern California grocery trades to “present 
a united front to employers in collective 
bargaining negotiations.” 
@ Anti-Beck Move—Back of the unions’ 
new setup is Dave Beck, western team- 
ster czar, who has been casting an ever- 
larger shadow over “open shop” Los 
Angeles. ‘The city’s No. 1 Bogey Man 
(BW—Aug.9'41,p58) has welded such 
units as the teamsters, bottlers, butchers, 
candy makers, brewery workers, ware- 
housmen, culinary workers, and retail 
clerks into a powerful group under a 
couple of his lieutenants, ‘Tom Pitts 
(president) and Joe De Silva (secretary). 
The new union combination hadn’t 
been functioning long before employers 
realized they were in for some plain and 
fancy pushing around unless something 
was done. ‘The F.I.E.L.R.C. may be 
the answer, many of them believe. 
@ Test of Strength—The new outfit 
found itself last week smack up against 
a tough problem which illustrates the 
type of job it will have to handle. The 
butchers’ union made demands on food 
markets in Santa Monica for 6 o'clock 
closing (instead of 7 o'clock) on Satur- 
day nights. At a preliminary meeting, 
Messrs. Pitts and De Silva, representing 
the union, made it clear that the de- 
mand was only the opening gun for 
similar closing ‘conditions in all union 


markets in the Los Angeles area and, 
further, that the same technique was to 
be used by the 50 or so unions affiliated 
with the Beck council to “standardize” 
conditions throughout the territory gen- 
erally. 

Labor relations observers point out 
that the test of the new employers’ 
council will be whether it can hold its 
membership together once the unions 
begin putting on the pressure in actual 
negotiations. Even the veteran San 
Francisco Employers’ Council has had 
difficulties in keeping certain of its 
employer groups together in the heat 
of battle (BW —Sep. 6'41 »p48). 

@ Not a Member—Ralph’s Grocery Co. 
(26 stores), which exploded a bombshell 
in Los Angeles last December by signing 
with a Beck union after following a 
militant open-shop policy for many 
years, isn’t a member of the new em- 
ployers’ group but is cooperating with it. 

The rejuvenated Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, veteran de- 
fender of the open shop, has adopted a 
policy of watchful waiting. The M. 
and M. definitely frowns on industry- 
wide contracts. 

Most active opposition to the fledg- 
ling employers’ council came last week 
from the bedimpled Mrs. Edwin Selvin, 
arch-foe of Dave Beck, and head of the 
housewives’ united front, the Women 
of the Pacific (BW —Feb.1’41,p38). The 
energetic Mrs. Selvin, in her tabloid 
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Unit Heaters . . 
objectionable blasts. 


WING 


WING Revolving Unit Heaters Speed Production 


ORKERS who turn out planes, engines and parts 
for America’s “Wings of Defense,” work with 
increased efficiency and comfort when the air is alive 


and invigorating from the gentle motion created by AW 


the constantly changing direction of WING Revolving 
. no hot spots, no cold spots, no 


Bulletin HR-1 fully describes this heater. Write for a copy. 


UNIT HEATERS 


UNIT HEATERS * VENTILATING FANS * EXHAUSTERS * BLOWERS * TURBINES 


ID) 


L. J. WING MFG. CO., 154-G W. 14 ST., NEW — N. Y. 
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newspaper, attacked the F.LE.L.R 
as “one of the vehicles of oppression | 
ing fashioned by the Safeway Stor 
Ralphs Grocery Co.-Dave Beck Co: 
bine” and “a financial monopoly of t! 
food supply of the 3,000,000 peop 
living in Los Angeles County.” 


Gimbel Accord 


C.1.0. chiefs pay tribute 
to store after strike, attributed 
to unit leader’s oratory, ends 
with a unique formula. 


The Gimbel department store strikc 
in New York (BW —Aug.23’41,p46 
ended last week and the company took 
three-column ads in the Sunday paper: 
to tell the city what the C.I.O. had to 
say about its labor policy. It made good 
copy for Gimbel ad-writers who for 
four weeks had seen their sales promo- 
tion counteracted by a picket line. Allan 
Haywood, C.1.O.’s organizational direc- 
tor, and Samuel Wolchok, president of 
the United Retail and Wholesale Em- 
ployees Union, tipped their hats to the 
store in a statement which said that 

“the company has had a sound liberal 

and progressive labor policy” and that 
the union appreciates “the attitude of 
the company and its representatives to- 
ward union labor in New York.” 
@ Unit Leader’s Réle—With bouquets 
and soft music filling the air, there were 
many persons who wondered how there 
had ever been a falling out. The answer 
was that William Michelson, _hot- 
headed, left-wing leader of the Gimbel 
unit, had orated Gimbel employees into 
striking against the advice and better 
judgment of high C.1.O. officials. 

Once Gimbel workers were actually 

on the picket line, Wolchok took over 
to get them the best possible settlement 
and found Gimbels cooperative but re- 
luctant to deal with Michelson. 
e Alternative Proposals—The formula 
for ending the strike which Wolchok 
and Gimbels devised was unique. It 
provided alternative proposals which 
were voted on by the strikers. Proposal 
No. 1 provided for jacking up the mini- 
mum wage from its present $15 and $16 
a week to $17 and set a 40-hour five-day 
week. Proposal No. 2 provided an $18- 
a-weck minimum and a flat $1.50 in- 
crease for all employees earning over 
that figure. It established a 42-hour week, 
with an option of a 45-hour week and 
another $1.50 wage payment for all 
who wanted to work the extra three 
hours. 

The strikers returned to their jobs, 
then voted overwhelmingly for plan No. 
1, which becomes binding on all em- 
ployees. Both sides agreed that wages 
would not be subject to revision before 
next June 10. 
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DEFENSE LABOR PROBLEM 


[ransition from non-defense to de- 
fense production in many a plant means 
temporary layoffs for retooling and plant 
reorganization. From now on, it’s likely 
to mean more such layoffs in more 
plants. Such being the case, manage- 
ment men are beginning to wonder if 
that situation isn’t going to present 
many a union with a ready-made organ- 
izing opportunity that spells trouble 
for company offcials. 

What made them wonder is what 
happened in Philadelphia last week 


when the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., | 


maker of bodies, fenders, cabs, and 


trailers for most major automobile and | 


truck manufacturers, ordered a tempo- 
rary layoff for 539 of its 10,000 workers. 
Immediately, the C.1.0. Automobile 
Workers, conducting an organizing cam- 
paign at unorganized Budd, seized its 
opportunity, brushed aside company ex- 
planations, charged the men were fired 


for wearing C.I.O. buttons, finally | 


threatened a strike. Result was that 
membership cards began coming back 
with signatures—1,000 of them, said 
union officials. 

At week's end, when President Ed- 
ward G. Budd announced that half of 
the 539 workers had been rehired, most 
of the reason for a strike was gone; but 
the problem of what was going to hap- 
pen when further temporary layoffs be- 
come necessarv—cither at Budd or else- 
where—still remained. 


ARMOUR WAGE INCREASE 


Armour & Co., giant Chicago meat 
packer, and C.I.O.’s_Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing Committee have 
signed a contract covering 15 of the 
company’s plants. ‘The agreement, 
reached last week, provides wage in- 
creases of 5¢ an hour for men and 6¢ 
for women, retroactive to Aug. 11, and 


gives the union the right to reopen | 
negotiations for further wage increases | 


on 30 days’ notice. 

Although the agreement gives the 
union concessions short of those won 
in other C.1.O.-penetrated industries, 
C.I.O. hailed it as a signal accomplish- 
ment, due to the fact that the packing 
industry has been one of the most dif- 
ficult to organize. Observers were es- 
pecially interested in the 30-day “escape 
clause,” which is apparently becoming 
standard in new C.I.O. contracts. It is 
a union-fostered device designed to 
avoid freezing wages in the face of ex- 
pected increases in the cost of living. 


FIRST IN 30 YEARS 


Aside from the charges of commu- 
nism and racketeering—the first aimed 
primarily at the C.I.O., the other at 


the A.F.L.—probably the one charge | 


that has most embarrassed organized 
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Plont facilities covering over half-c-million feet of 
space produce the famous line of Federal Trucks 


Stability through sound growth built Fed- 
eral’s ample factory facilities . . . today 
provides the capacity to keep pace with 
the ever mounting needs of both Indus- 
try and Defense. 


Since 1910 Federal has manufactured Oa ae a a oa 
motor trucks exclusively . . . has built unsurpassed reputation for low cost 
. . ° P long haul and short hau! duties 
into its product the specifications de- 

manded by every conceivable road and load conditon . . . now provides 
in very essence those factors of lower operating upkeep, longer life, and 
greater stamina. 


Federal Trucks are available in the widest range of models and types—from 
light to highest tonnage capacities—in conventional, cab-over-engine and 
also in special designs for unusual transport needs. They are working in 
every field of transportation throughout the world—serving the largest cor- 
porations, the smallest companies, big fleet owners, individual farmers with 
equal distinction, unsurpassed economy—will do the same for you. 


Consult your nearest Federal Dealer—or write our Sales 
Engineering Department for on-the-job recommendations. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
DETROIT * MICHIGAN 


The heavier over-all truck construction Regardless of the work problems, Federal 
features of Federal insure a greater trucks are built in a variety of types and 
factor of service-free operation sizes to meet your job requirements 


QUALITY TRUCKS AT PRODUCTION PRICES 
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labor is the accusation that some unions 
operate as airtight dictatorships, that 
members are given no voice in the con- 
duct of union affairs. ‘The most flagrant 
example of this has been the A.F.L. 
Hod Carriers, whose self-perpetuating 
officialdom until this week has refused 
to call a convention for 30 years. 

Therefore, the first national conclave 
of the Hod Carners since 1911 which 
opened this week in St. Louis was get- 
ting national attention. Most of the 
delegates, although they had long years 
of union service, were attending their 
first convention. Among them were 
many who expressed a determination 
to “turn the rascals out; but whether 
they were strong enough to do the job 
remained to be seen. 


DIPLOMAS FOR DEFENSE 


The apprentice system in defense in- 
dustries in Philadelphia was given a 
needed shot in the arm last week when 
school authorities made known that 
high school seniors who reach their 
eighteenth birthdays by Dec. 15 will 


get their -diplomas without finishing 
courses if they go to work for Uncle 
Sam. Defense work will be accepted in 
lieu of study. 

In addition, seniors will have the op- 
portunity to enroll in defense industry 
classes of their own choosing, run in the 
afternoon at the end of regular school 
classes.. Schoo] authorities hope that 
such an arrangement will bring back 
boys and girls who have left schools to 
take non-defense jobs before graduation 
and point out that only ten weeks of 
intensive training are needed to turn 
green young hands into welders, lens 
grinders, and lathe operators. 


REHIRING MIX-UP 


According to court records, Ernest 
Jones and F. D. Moore were fired in 
1939 by the Continental Oil Co. be- 
cause they were active unionists. Jones 
left the company’s Big Muddy Field in 
Oklahoma to become a storekeeper and 
postmaster; Moore got a job as a prison 
— The National Labor Relations 

oard wanted the company to re-em- 
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employee program 


By Harold F. Browne, Director, 
Management Research Division, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 


)’ A company’s human 
relations policy goes 
far toward determin- 

ing attitudes of employees toward pasic 
questions of economic and public poucy 
because our economic system is judged 
by its manifestation in each individual’s 
contact with that system through his 
employment. Company labor and per- 
sonnel policy in the aggregate will, there- 
fore, determine national morale. It can 
rekindle the urge to be independent, to 
venture, to create, to progress, or it can 
confirm discouragement about the future 
and make marginal security more at- 
tractive than opportunity. 

These policies must be based on re- 
alities and recognition of the needs and 
interests of both company and employ- 
ees. They must teach that economic 
stability and advancement, individual as 
well as national, can come only from 
greater, not less productivity; that out- 
put must be proportionate to compensa- 
tion if high wages are to be maintained 
and increased; that pride in work well 
done marks the master craftsman, what- 
ever his trade or occupation; that rights 
and privileges of individuals must not 
be trampled upon by organized groups, 
whether composed of employers or em- 
ployees, else the whole fabric of democ- 
racy will disintegrate. 

Human relations policy in business 
and industry has the power to fuse the 
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hopes, ambitions and desires of capital, 
management, technicians, skilled artisans 
and common labor in a united effort to 
produce the best at the lowest cost. Then 
producers and consumers may benefit 
simultaneously. Then the free enterprise 
system, shaking free from the bonds that 
have arrested its progressive develop- 
ment, may go on to prove that the only 
genuine security is achieved through 
well-directed work, thrift, and belief in 
our destiny. 


This article, written by Harold . 
Browne as an 
published as a matter of interest to both 
employer and employee. 

Connecticut General, through the 
Protected Pay Envelope Pian, offers 
forward-looking organizations a power- 
ful aid to better employer -employee 


relations. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Life Insurance Company 


se eee enwnecece ae 2 ee ef Ff 74 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Please send copy of “The Protected 
Pay Envelope.” 


Name___ 
Company 
Address 


ploy the two men, but Contin 
maintained that they had other re; 
and substantially equivalent em; 
ment. Reviewing the case, the L 
Supreme Court and the Tenth Ci; 
Court of Appeals remanded it to NI i 
asking for an explanation of wh 
wanted to disturb the status quo. 

Last week, NLRB asked the cour! 
support it in effectuating the purp 
of the Wagner Act even though +! 
“victims of discrimination” did not 
fer from being victimized. NLRB | 
that its order must stand in order 
“dissipate the deeply coercive eff 
upon other employees” who may desire 
unionization but have been “disco. 
aged therefrom by the threat to them 
implicit in the discrimination.” The 
court will examine NLRB’s logic. 


A.F.L. SAILORS’ STRIKE 


A strike of sailors in New York, Mo- 
bile, and New Orleans tied up ten ves- 
sels this week and threatened to affect 
others as they returned to U. S. harbors. 
Led by A.F.L.’s Seafarers International 
Union, the strike for increased war bo- 
nus payments is regarded as a serious 
national-defense check because it has 
immobilized ships scheduled to carry 
vital matériel to government bases in 
the West Indies. It also prevented the 
sailing of seven Alcoa Line vessels which 
haul bauxite ore to American aluminum 
refineries from West Indian ports. 

$.1.U., which is primarily a Pacific 
Coast union in competition with 
C.1.0.’s National Maritime Union in 
East Coast and Gulf ports, is in con- 
ference with shipowners and Maritime 
Commission officials, who are seeking 
to end the strike. It seeks substantial 
increases in the present $60-a-month 
bonus for sailors on ships which call at 
ports regarded as dangerous and a boost 
in “war insurance” now $5,000 for each 
crew member. 


AIRGOING UNION LABEL 


Motors built by Continental Motors 
Corp. for military and naval aircraft will 
henceforth carry a union label under 
the provisions of a new contract be- 
tween C.I.O.’s United Automobile 
Workers Union and Continental and 
its auxiliary Continental Aviation & En- 
gineering Corp. The agreement is the 

rst in the aircraft industry to sanction 
union labeling and it marks another 
first by granting U.A.W. a union shop 
and check-off of dues. 

Abolishing piece work and bonus sys- 
tems, the wage proviso of the agreement 
nets Continental’s 1,800 workers an 
average overall increase of 18¢ an hour, 
retroactive to Aug. 24. Other clauses in 
the agreement call for a half-hour bonus 
payment for the night shift, a 2% vaca- 
tion bonus, and joint union-manage- 
ment safety committees. 
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FOR EXECUTIVES, 
BUSINESS WEEK'S 


GUIDEBOOK TO PRIORITIES 


HOW THEY OPERATE AND WHO HANDLES THEM 


In theory, the priorities system is essentially a plan for producing those 
goods which the armed forces need most critically ahead of those for which 
there is little or no ‘need. It’s a plan for putting first things first. But 
when you operate that kind of a system, you've got to decide what comes first, 
what comes second, what third, fourth, fifth, and so on down the line. That’s 
why, in practice, priorities are complex and complicated, why producers far 
removed from the front line of defense production are already beginning to 
feel their impact, for in a war economy the production both of guns and butter 
has to be controlled. Priorities are the mechanism for exercising that control. 
Today, they are fast becoming the marching orders for all American business— 
orders that govern not only manufacturing schedules but civilian supplies and 
prices as well. This Report to Executives is designed to document the inexorable 
extension of priority control throughout American industry. It is also designed 
to answer the dozens of questions that now beset the business man: What is a 
priority? What kinds of priorities are there? How do you get one? Whom do 
you see? How can you use a preference rating? What goods and industries 
are most affected by them—and exactly how? Well aware that the right answers 
to these questions today may not be right tomorrow, Business Week intends 
to continue keeping its readers abreast of important priority rules and regula- 
tions in various articles as well as in the “Defense Business Checklist,” a 
weekly feature initiated last January and appearing in this issue on page 22. 


THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF SPECIAL REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON CURRENT 
OPPORTUNITIES, PROBLEMS, AND TRENDS OF MAJOR SIGNIFICANCE TO BUSINESS 


Covered under the general copyright on the Sept. 20, 1941, issue of Business Week 


GUIDEBOOK TO PRIORITIES 


HOW THEY OPERATE AND WHO HANDLES THEM 


Priorities aren’t causing the shortages and the shut- 
downs. Vast expansion in demand is causing the short- 
ages, and the shortages are responsible for the priorities. 
Bear that in mind and it will at least be easier to 
understand the trouble you're in. 

The 50% reduction in automobile production in the 
new-model year isn’t being forced by priorities; materials 
going into cars are short, and the defense authorities 
can’t see their way clear to allocate more than half-rations 
to the auto plants—if that much. Moreover, the recently- 
launched reorganization of the defense machinery under 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board is no auto- 
matic cure for scarcity. 

Sharp reductions in the manufacture of automobiles, 
kitchen cabinets, ice and electric refrigerators, refriger- 
ation and air-conditioning equipment, washers and 
ironers, vacuum cleaners, electrical appliances, stoves, 
heating equipment, metal furniture, slide fasteners and 
coin machines aren’t to be blamed on priorities. 

These industries, at present among the hardest hit by 
the raw-materials crisis, may blame their troubles on the 
simple fact that they are large users of metals that must go 
into guns, shell casings, airplanes, ships, and tanks. As the 
Priorities Division, Office of Production Management, 
has been iterating and reiterating for months, it’s simply 
a matter of first things coming first. The demands of 
direct and indirect defense, of lease-lend, and of civilian 
services essential to the public welfare must be met first; 
business as usual is done for. 


The Disemployment Problem 

In short, it is not enough to speak of “priority scarcity” 
or “priority shutdowns” or “priority unemployment.” 
Whether there are 500,000 or 2,500,000 people thrown 
out of their jobs over the next few months—and the 
guesses run all the way between these two figures—it will 
be only because we aren’t able to produce and import 
all the raw materials required to meet the needs of all-out 
defense plus full civilian demand. 

Yet, no matter what you call them, the shortages and 
the shutdowns are already with us and they’re mighty 
painful. More are coming as defense steams up from 
its present half-speed to full speed some time next year. 
Wider subcontracting under the new Contracts Dis- 
tribution Division of OPM, which has taken over the 
Defense Contracts Service (BW —Sept.13’41,p15), 
counted on to help prevent some of the dislocations. 
New and more stringent forms of inventory inspection 
and control may result in a bit more scarce material being 
left over for civilian uses. Better Army and Navy estimat- 
ing of the materials needed to turn out their products 
may curb the tendency for greater amounts of metal to 
enter a factory than appear to be coming out in finished 
products. But, even so, if direct and indirect defense 
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requirements run at the projected rate, there is no s\vort. 
cut to a resumption of full civilian production for n iny, 
many months to come. Expansion, expansion, and j ore 
expansion to augment the supply of raw materials wil! be 
the theme song of the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, but it’s getting a late start. 

There is no single industry whose production so greatly 
affects the daily lives of so many people as iron and steel, 
And there is perhaps no better example of the way in 
which shortage has developed. 


Expansion Proves Inadequate 


At the end of last year there were few in the industry 
or outside it who placed much credence in predictions 
that iron and steel output would prove inadequate. There 
had been an addition of more than 2,500,000 tons to 
ingot capacity in 1940, bringing the annual potential 
up to 84,152,000 tons. The expansion program called 
for a further increase of more than 2,500,000 tons in 
tated capacity during 1941. 

Nevertheless, OPM began to get complaints about 
slowness in deliveries of structural steel as far back as 
last February. Simultaneously there was a sharp rise in 
the price of iron and steel scrap. A series of meetings 
was held at which were discussed complaints about late 
deliveries in structural steel for cantonments, aircraft 
plants, autemobile factories, and machine tool plants. 
And, before a voluntary, informal method of speeding 
deliveries could be undertaken, it was reported that 
deliveries were getting as much as six weeks to two 
months behind. 

First formal action to relieve some of the pressure on 
steel makers was Leon Henderson’s price order on Apr. 3 
fixing quotations and differentials on iron and steel scrap. 
Meanwhile, Gano Dunn, a special Presidential appointee, 
was making a survey of capacity and demand for steel. 
His first report indicated a surplus, but that didn’t pre- 
vent steel going on what is known as the “Priorities 
Critical List” (page 47) which gave Army and Navy 
orders first call, neither did it prevent the inclusion of 
iron and steel on General Metals Order No. 1, issued 
May 1. (The General Metals Order imposed a mild form 
of inventory control over producers of 16 metals, and 
classes of metals, and their customers.) 


Survey Uncovers Shortage 

The second Dunn report, issued toward the end of 
May, forecast a shortage of about 1,400,000 tons of stee! 
in 1941 on the basis of estimated defense demand fo: 
12,400,000 tons. The shortage, allowing 13,800,000 tons 
for defense, was put at 6,400,000 tons for 1942. 

Right on the heels of this second report, OPM issued 
the General Steel Preference Delivery Order. Like Gen- 
eral Metals Order No. 1, this was a relatively mild affair 
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which set up a complaint system. The buyer who found 
he had trouble placing an order or getting delivery on 
steel contracted for, could tell OPM about his difficulties. 
Then an effort would be made to find the reason for the 
trouble and to make arrangements for filling the order. 

Further signs that OPM was genuinely apprehensive 
about the supply situation—present as well as future— 
were not long in appearing. On June 5 the agency called 
for a 10,000,000-ton expansion in ingot capacity. The 
same day it also let the public in on the fact that there 
was growing difficulty in getting ship plates and armor 
plate in needed quantities. A survey to find out how 
much sheet and strip manufacturing capacity should be 
diverted to plate resulted in a “recommendation” a few 
days later to 13 companies that they devote more of 
such facilities to turning out ship plate, railway car steel, 
and the like. And, to footnote the same situation, manu- 
facturers of steel drums, finding it increasingly difficult 
to get plate, were called in for a confab with Donald M. 
Nelson, then OPM’s purchasing chief. 

More and more it became apparent that mild forms 
of control were failing. ‘There were complaints that de- 
fense orders were being turned down or that satisfactory 
delivery dates could not be arranged. A questionnaire 
asking a breakdown of orders, capacity, etc., was sent 
out. The erstwhile Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply set a ceiling on pig iron prices. An en- 
larged committee was formed to advise the OPM on 
industry problems. 

Then came solid indications of the way the wind was 


blowing. On Aug. 1 the Priorities Division placed pig 
iron under full priorities, and ten days later full manda 
tory priorities were imposed on all forms of steel. 

There you have, in condensed form, the story of the 
way in which a shortage develops to the point where it 
becomes necessary for the defense authorities to fall back 
on their last choice—mandatory priority control. ‘The 
first full-dress meeting to consider the steel situation 
took place as far back as Feb. 1. Effort after effort was 
made to avert priorities, but they finally came on Aug. 10. 


Too Many Priorities 

The simple fact is that the men in the Priorities Divi- 
sion, from the Director down, left no stone unturned 
during the first half of the year in trying to avert the 
imposition of priorities. For one thing, they don’t like 
to saddle business with the restraints which are implicit 
in industry-wide control. And they don’t want to grant 
too many priority ratings, because if this is done, before 
long everything will have a priority rating and then 
you're back just about where you started. In fact, so 
many priorities already have been issued that they are 
causing serious congestion (BW—Aug.30'41,p7). 

In coping with growing shortages, the Priorities Divi 
sion has at its command a variety of elementary “copy 
book rules,” all of which, it could be added, have proved 
somewhat disappointing as far as results are concerned. 
These might be classed under the general heading of 
“education,” and they include the following: 

1. Don’t overstock. If you do, and if you get caught 


Directing the defense effort, subject only to orders of the 
President, is the new Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board. Standing left to right above are James Forrestal 
for the Secretary of the Navy, Robert Patterson for the 
Secretary of War, Leon Henderson (chief of OPM’s 
Division of Civilian Supply as well as the non-affiliated 
Office of Price Administration), and Sidney Hillman, 
associate director general of OPM. Seated are Harry 
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Hopkins for White House liaison, William Knudsen, 
director general of OPM, Vice President Henry Wallace 
who is chairman of SPAB, and Donald M. Nelson (who 
is not a member of the board but who is to preside in 
Wallace’s absence, and who, in addition to being head 
of the OPM Priorities Division, is executive director of 
SPAB and mainspring of the whole works). No. | task 
Crackdown on inventory hoarding. 
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at it, the Priorities Division probably will publicize you 
and most assuredly will reduce or shut off your alloca- 
tions. Moreover. you'll help run up the price of the 
material in question, and you'll be in line for an inven- 
tory loss if the Office of Price Administration imposes 
a ceiling price. 

2. Conserve and substitute. You'll be able to serve 
your regular customers longer if you ration their orders 
and reduce the amount of critical materials going into 
your products. Reduce the amount of tin used in plating, 
the percentage of copper used in alloying. Substitute 
molybdenum for nickel in steel hardening wherever pos- 
sible. And, above all, when substituting, don’t switch 
from one scarce material into another almost as bad off; 
jump as far as you can, as, for example, from collapsible 
metal tubes to glass, or from steel to lumber. There’s 
a Conservation Unit in OPM, headed by Robert E. 
McConnell, that devotes itself exclusively to studying 
and advising on substitution and conservation. 

3. Standardize and simplify. Eliminate the gadgets. 
Cut out the slow-moving items which round out a line 
largely for the sake of sales appeal. Note that Leon Hen- 
derson and Miss Harriet Elliott already have put the 
American Standards Association to work on emergency 
standards for mechanical refrigerators. And remember, 
too, that the Bureau of Standards, as far back as 1921, 
pointed the way in this field, reducing from 8,000 to 
2,000 the sizes and shapes of abrasive paper, from 5,000 
to 1,000 the varieties of spades and shovels, from 125 to 
41 the number of sizes of wheelbarrows, and from 4,600 
to 350 the kinds of shotgun shells. 

4. Schedule properly. This advice goes for everybody 
from the Army and Navy contracting officers clear down 
to the supplier of raw materials. It is a nuisance for the 
Navy to ask for a five-year supply of typewriter ribbons in 
a single order. It is ridiculous for a manufacturer who 
receives an Army order calling for deliveries in three to 
18 months to go out and buy for delivery at once all the 
raw materials needed to fill the entire order. Don’t crowd 
your shop with work for favored customers because, if 
you fall behind on defense deliveries, you'll get into 
trouble. Don’t ask of a subcontractor or supplier an 
earlier delivery date than you need to meet your own 
delivery schedule. 

5. Don’t ask for priorities when they aren’t needed. 
Seek supplies from your regular suppliers whenever pos- 
sible, and don’t go to the Priorities Division for help until 
you've exhausted the possibilities. And don’t do what a 
hardware dealer is reported to have done recently; he 
asked a customer who sought to buy a simple tool for 
a priority rating. 


Why the Rules Don’t Work 


It isn’t hard to find the reasons why these various 
admonitions haven't availed OPM much. Standardiza- 
tion and simplification are unpopular with companies 
seeking to maintain their competitive positions. Over- 
buying looks to the average manufacturer like the only 
means of self-preservation. And misunderstanding may 
prompt anyone to believe he has to see a priority rating 
before he can sell anything to anybody. 
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Unfortunately, in the days when the Office of P 
tion Management and the Office of Price Administ 
and Civilian Supply were completely separate, the: 
something less than hearty cooperation between © ey. 
There obviously was a clash in personalities. The os 
in OPACS were expansionists. Many of those in ()P\j 
were so concerned about overcapacity after the war 
that they hesitated to urge the expansion that de‘ cise 
demands indicated. OPACS charged OPM with tiving 
to maintain business as usual, and the OPM . a 
accused OPACS of deliberate meddling. 


New Board in Command 

There’s no telling just how long it will take old wounds 
to heal. In any event, the civilian allocations division of 
OPACS has been moved over into OPM. A policy 
making agency, the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, has been put in general charge. Among those 
sitting as members of SPAB is Leon Henderson, and his 
policies may be expected to find more expression now 
than when he was merely the head man in OPACS 
Moreover, the executive director named for SPAB js 
Donald M. Nelson, a man with whom Henderson has 
always been able to get along swimmingly. (Henderson's 
price-fixing organization remains separate as the Office of 
Price Administration.) 

If the new group pulls together, a good deal of confu- 
sion ultimately can be eliminated. Certainly, Nelson 
starts out as though he were going to strike hard at one 
of the greatest evils of the present supply situation— 
hidden inventories. Yet it seems unlikely that there will 
be any early change in the fundamental system of 
priorities. 


Tighter Controls Imminent 

In other words, the basic technique will remain the 
same for the time being, but there will be a considerable 
change in emphasis. There will be more direct allocation 


of raw materials. Investigation and control over inven- 
tories will be much morte strict just as soon as an effective 
system can be devised. Non-essential uses will be cur- 
tailed without so much waste motion. 

While SPAB goes about solving its policy and _per- 
sonnel problems, the business man had better study the 
price, priorities, and ,civilian supply situations as they 
exist rather than as they might be. To that broad subject 
the remainder of this study will be devoted. 

A priority, in its simplest form, is merely a preference 
rating certificate identifying a contractor for special treat- 
ment on orders for a certain material or materials so 
that he may fill a contract on time. The certificate goes 
right with an Army-Navy order (if filling the order 
involves anything on the Priorities Critical List), but 
application must be made to the Priorities Division it a 
priority is needed on non-defense contracts. Once a 
priority certificate has been issued for any job, it may 
be extended to subcontractors and suppliers so that the 
prime contractor may meet his delivery date. Only Army- 
Navy ratings (on Form PD-3) may be extended in the 
field; a rating on a PD-2 (civilian orders) is extendable 
only on application to the Priorities Division. Blanket 
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First publication of the so-called Priorities Critical 
List—the itemized list of materials vital to the armed 
forces upon which the Army and Navy have first call 
—revealed something over 200 items (BW—May 
17’41,p40) for which defense claimed precedence over 
civilian uses. This list really was longer than it looked, 
of course, because Army-Navy priorities on planes, for 
example, may be extended to all the materials enter- 
ing into manufacture of the end-product. But even 
sweeping precedence for 200 products and their com- 
ponents failed to fill the bill. The Priorities Critical 
List is checked over once a month and additions are 
made. The following items all have been added to 
the basic list since March: 


Acetone, aircraft laboratory and test equipment, antimony, asbestos 
(roofing, siding, pipe, and pipe covering); 

Blankets (wool, blue denim), bombing training and target assembly, 
borax, boric acid; 

Cadmium, chromium, cobalt, condensers (radio, electric), copper 
(pig and fabricated), cordage and twine (abaca, sisal, henequen, flax), 
cresols and cresylic acid, cable (balloon barrage), case (inspectors, 
navigation, pilots, bombardiers), cloth (rubberized, wool, dark blue 
melton or kersey, O.D., flannel, cotton, twill, wind resistant, khaki, 
mosquito netting); 

Diesel engines, drawers (wool, halt wool, half cotton), ditchers, 
down; 


ADDITIONS TO THE PRIORITIES CRITICAL LIST 


Engines for ship propulsion; 

Ferrous alloys, fiber (abaca, sisal, henequen, hemp, flax, cotton 
linters, jute), formaldehyde, furnaces (heat-treating, electric), fire- 
prevention and fire-fighting equipment (all types); 

Generators (electric and motor dynameters), gloves (leather, wool); 

Halowax solution, hexamethvlene tetramine; 

Iridium, iron and steel products, pig iron, insulating fire brick; 

Laboratory (hospital), lead, laundry equipment; 

Manganese or spiegeleisen, mercury, menthanol, molybdenum, mo- 
tors (electric, including fractional horsepower), machines (business, 
all types), mattress, motion picture equipment; 

Naphthaline, nonferrous alloys (all types), neatsfoot oil; 

Oakum (marine), oxygen manufacturing equipment (portable); 

Packing (flax), phythalic anhydrite, potassium permanganate, 
phenol, photographic laboratory equipment (aerial and ground), 
polyvinyl chloride; 

Quarrying equipment (rock crushers, rock drills, and conveyors); 

Radiosondes and equipment, resistors (electric for vessels), rubber, 
rollers (seven-ton and larger); 

Splint (surgical), sterilizers (hospital and field), synthetic resin 
moulding powders, scrapers (tractor drawn), sextants (navigation), 
sights and related equipment, silk (parachute), socks (wool, cotton 
wool), sodium hydrosulphite and sodium sulfoxalate, sewing machines 
(all types), shovels (power); 

Thermometers (industrial), tools (portable, power-driven), targets 
(tow), tents (service types), tungsten carbide, turrets (gun), tractors 
(for use in construction); 

Underwear (half cotton, half wool); 

Vest (life preserver); 

Welding rod, wire (tor electrical instruments), winch (balloon); 

X-Ray equipment; 

Zinc hydrosulfite, zinc chromate. 


ratings may be extended under the terms of such blanket 
rating. 

Methods of extension to subcontractors, thus, vary 
under the many priority orders. Extension by supplying 
the subcontractor with an actual copy (which he, in turn, 
may extend by the same method) is used in many cases, 
typically for blanket ratings. In other cases, extension 
has been permitted by serving a photostatic copy on 
the supplier. To prevent chiseling, it has sometimes 
been required that the subcontractor apply directly to 
the Priorities Division in Washington for the priority 
needed instead of permitting the prime contractor to 
handle the extension. However it is done, there are 
always complaints about too much paper work and too 
long delays. 

Priorities may be issued by the governmental bodies 
which head up in the Army and Navy Munitions Board, 
and by the Priorities Division of OPM. The handling is 
divided, by mutual agreement, along certain fairly clearly 
defined lines, although all top authority is vested in the 
Pnorities Division—that is, in civilian hands. 


How Defense Is Defined 

The Army and Navy Munitions Board, its officers, 
and agents, administer the ovmorties on materials, 
machines. ships, and munitions relating directly to the 
detense effort, subject always to review by the Pnonties 
Division. Defense orders have been caretully defined in 
Priorities Regulation No. 1 (a handy regulation tor any 
business man to have around if he’s going to have much 
to do with priorities). By this definition, “defense orders” 
include those for the Army, Navy, lease-lend beneficiaries 
or other foreign nations which our government may 
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specify from time to time, Maritime Commission, 
Panama Canal, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Coast Guard, 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, National Advisory Commis 
sion for Aeronautics, and Office of Scientific Research 
and Development. 


Growth of the Critical List 


The Priorities Division and the Munitions Board long 
ago drew up a “Priorities Critical List.” By the original 
concept, this was to include primarily the implements of 
warfare. However, it has been revised repeatedly, and it 
now embraces upwards of 300 items (see tabulation 
above). The priorities issued under Munitions Board super- 
vision apply only to the items on the Priorities Critical 
List. These defense priorities may be extended, however, 
to the components that go to make up the end-products 
ordered for defense, so that the Munitions Board priori- 
ties fan out into far more than the items on the critical 
list, really into hundreds of thousands of parts and other 
supplies. 

The dividing line between the authority of the Muni- 
tions Board and the Priorities Division is to be found (a) 
where the Priorities Critical List leaves off, or (b) where 
the critical list conflicts with industry-wide controls 
imposed by PD. For items not on the critical list, the 
Munitions Board can get the Priorities Division to issue 
appropriate ratings with no trouble. In case of a conflict, 
however, it’s more complicated. Suppose the Army has 
contracted tor incendiary bombs. The manufacturer 
needs magnesium to make them. He asks the Army 
contracting officer (or the inspector on the job) to extend 
his priority rating tor purchase of the magnesium, but 
the metal is under industry-wide control by the Priorities 
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Division. If PD feels that the Army can wait a bit, it is 
fully empowered to allocate available magnesium to some 
other pressing need regardless of how high a priority 
rating is assigned the bomb order by the Army. Not that 
such a thing would often happen, but it could. 

Early in the process, the contracting officers of the 
Army and the Navy were permitted to extend Munitions 
Board priorities only to the first subcontractor. The Pri- 
orities Division was charged with extending the ratings 
below the first subcontractor on the assumption that, 
thus, conflicts could be avoided when Army and Navy 
ratings covered specific items which might interfere with 
the broad programs administered by PD. 

This caused delays, however. A contracting officer or 
inspector for the Army or Navy might be in the plant 
of the manufacturer who needed extension of a rating 
beyond the first subcontractor. The officer or inspector, 
if he possessed the authority, could extend the rating in 
a few minutes. However, the matter would have to be 


referred to the Priorities Division, and the approval could 
quite conceivably be two or three weeks in coming. 


Cutting Down the Delays 

Suppose, for example, you were manufacturing engines 
for tanks. You received an Army order with an A-l-a 
rating. You, in turn, would have the Army contracting 
officer (or the inspector in your plant) extend the rating 
to the manufacturer who made carburetors for you. This 
subcontractor then would need an aluminum casting to 
make these carburetors, and the Army, unable to extend 
the rating beyond the first subcontractor, could not get 
him the part. He would have to go to the Priorities 
Division, and it might take some time to get action. 

For that reason, the system has been modified so that 
the Army and Navy field men may expedite production 
by extending priority ratings all the way down the line. 
There remains, however, the fact that requests for alloca- 
tions of materials under industry-wide control must be 
referred to the Priorities Division. Thus, in the theoretical 
case of the tank engine contract just mentioned, the 
Army field men could extend the rating down as far 
as the aluminum to make the casting but could not get 
the aluminum. ‘The Army officer could assign a rating, 
but since allocation comes ahead of certification, the 
rating in such a case would be merely a guide indicating 
to the Priorities Division the relative importance of the 
order. Allocations by PD always come ahead of indi- 
vidual certificates. 


Broadest Type of Control 

Industry-wide control and the Priorities Critical List 
have come to overlap in a big way. More than 35 items 
now are under industry-wide control (which means they 
automatically go on the critical list if they weren’t there 
already). Typical of the materials under industry-wide 
control are aluminum, magnesium, nickel, nickel-steel, 
ferro-tungsten, machine tools, synthetic rubber, copper, 
cork, borax, zinc, polyvinyl chloride, rubber, tungsten 
high-speed steel, chromium, chlorine, silk, calcium-silicon, 
pig iron, steel, silk waste, cutting tools, vanadium, for- 
maldehyde and allied products, cotton linters, ethyl 
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alcohol, methyl alcohol, potassium perchlorate, pot: 
permanganate, toluene, chlorinated hydrocarbon 
erants, manila fiber, and manila cordage. 

Over these items the Priorities Division exerci 
most extensive control (with machine tools and citing 
tools in a class by themselves, which will be dis ned 
later). The orders covering these various materials iffer 
in minor respects, but the general objective is to regulate 
the distribution of all the items by producers, ad to 
maintain as much of a control as possible over inventories 
of consuming industries. Above all else, the Priorities 
Division is concerned with making adequate supplies 
available to handle defense orders, but it also retain the 
authority to push the most necessary civilian needs aliead 
of the least urgent military contracts. 


How the Steel Order Works 


To understand what the Priorities Division means by 
industry-wide control it is probably necessary to know in 
a good ‘deal of detail what is embraced in a typical order 
imposing such control. The iron and steel order, being 
one of the most recent and among the broadest, high- 
lights the main points. Its major provisions, along with 
brief explanation of their significance, follows: 

1. Defense orders (all those mentioned above as being 
supervised by the Munitions Board) automatically are 
assigned a preference rating of A-10 or higher. Preference 
ratings, starting at the top, are AA, A-l-a, A-1-b, A-l-c, 
A-1-d, A-l-e, A-1-f, A-l-g, A-l-h, A-1-i, A-1-j, A-2, A-3, A-4, 
A-5, A-6, A-7, A-8, A-9, and A-10. Where civilian needs 
are classified, the ratings run from B-1 down to B-S. 

2. A producer must file monthly reports summarizing 
by group and by products orders received and shipments 
made (including intra-company deliveries), and unfilled 
orders on the last day of the month. 

3. A customer must file with each purchase order to 
a producer, on form PD-73, a summary of the contents 
of the purchase order by group and by product classifica- 
tion. (Points 2 and 3 help the Priorities Division guard 
against inventory-building and trace the use to which 
iron and steel are put.) Any person who receives delivery 
of steel under a preference rating must put that steel, 
or an equivalent amount from his own inventory, to the 
use specified in connection with the issuance of the 
priority rating. ' 

4. No earlier delivery date shall be specified in any 
defense order than is required by the production or deliv- 
ery schedule of the person placing the order, nor may 
greater quantities be purchased than those needed to 
maintain schedules. 

5. All defense orders must be accepted, even though 
this means failure to meet terms of nondefense contracts 
or pushing the new order ahead of other defense orders 
bearing lower preference ratings. If defense orders are 
rejected, or if deliveries are delayed unreasonably, the 
customer should take the matter up at once with the 
Priorities Division. An Act of Congress (Public Law 
No. 89, 77th Congress) says: “No person, firm, or corpo- 
ration shall be held liable for damages or penalties for 
default under any contract or order which shall result 
directly or indirectly from his compliance with any rule. 
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regulation, or order” concerning fulfillment of a defense 
contract. 

The Director of Priorities may issue special delivery 
orders to producers to require fulfillment of defense 
orders; he may compel producers to readjust production 
schedules; he may allocate purchase orders to individual 
producers. 

After satisfaction of all defense orders, deliveries on 
nondefense orders may be made. 

This order certainly leaves little up to the whim or 
the convenience of the producer or the consumer of iron 
and steel (and it might be borne in mind that the order 
covers all steel alloys until a new and detailed order is 
worked out specially to allocate the alloys). It reveals 
just exactly how the Priorities Division believes industry- 


FOR PRIORITIES HELP 


To minimize misunderstandings surrounding issu- 
ance of priorities and compliance with priority or- 
ders, the Priorities Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management has set up 16 field offices, has 
plans for more than double that number. You can’t 
get an individual priority certificate or a blanket 
rating or anything of that sort from your regional 
office. You can’t get an existing priority extended 
to a subcontractor by one of these offices. But 
chances are the field men can tell you the most 
expeditious way of doing these and many other 
things. If they aren't in the Federal Reserve Bank 
building, the field offices may be reached through 
the Reserve Banks or their branches in the various 
cities. Here is the list: 

Atlanta, Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., John B. 
Reeves. 

Boston, 30 Pearl St., William P. Homans. 

Chicago, 230 S. LaSalle St., Warren G. Bailey. 

Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg., Bruce W. Bur- 
roughs. 

Cleveland, E. 6th St., and Superior Ave., William 
T. Walker. 

Dallas, Wood and Akard St., James B. Crockett. 

Denver, 521 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Virgil 
Board. 

Detroit, 160 Fort St., West, Walter Hall. 

Kansas City, Mo. (branch of St. Louis), Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., Clifford H. Carr. 

Los Angeles, 1151 S. Broadway, G. Howard 
Hutchins. 

New York, 33 Liberty St., 
lough. 

Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut St., 
Slack. 

Pittsburgh, Grant St. and Ogle Way, Charles C. 
Cruciger. 

St. Louis, 411 Locust St., Louis E. Crandall. 

San Francisco, Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., An- 
drew L. Kerr. 

Seattle, Stuart Bldg., William D. Shannon. 


Phillip M. McCul- 


Frederick W. 
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wide control should be applied; it reflects abou eighy 
months of experience at trying to curb hoarding of ray 
materials. 

The regulation contained in Point 5 above, :nakiy, 
acceptance of defense orders compulsory, was m: |e part 
and parcel of the general priorities system by Prioritig 
Regulation No. 1. No longer is there any room t accept 
a block of defense orders and place them at the top 
another slice of indirect defense orders with high ratings 
and place them next, and then keep on the books » batch 
of favored customers’ business to the exclusion of ney 
defense orders. Only for certain specific reasons, ost of 
which have to do with inability to perform, mav defense 
business be turned down. 

Materials in which the supply situation is less critical 
than in those under industry-wide control, but which 
nevertheless are of paramount importance to the defense 
effort, are handled by the Priorities Division under the 
so-called inventory-control plan. This is the type of cop. 
trol specified in the General Metals Order No. 1. Under 
it, suppliers of these materials in unmanufactured or 
semi-processed forms and consumers of these products 
must submit monthly reports attesting their compliance 

The order, generally speaking, binds the producer not 
to ship a consumer any materials listed if he has reason 
to believe it will increase the customer’s inventory bevond 
the levels made necessary by his present operations. Simi. 
larly, the customer is forbidden to place any order that 
would have such effect. 


The Inventory-Control List 

Several of the items once under inventory control have, 
as might be expected, “graduated” to the industry-wide 
control list. There remain antimony, cadmium, cobalt. 
iridium, lead, manganese and spiegeleisen, mercury, mo 
lybdenum, nonferrous alloys (all types), tin, an 
and secondary materials or scrap of any of these. Ever. 
thing enumerated excepting the scrap materials is to be 
found on the Priorities Critical List, which means that 
the defense agencies may issue priorities against them. 
Inasmuch as none of these is on the industry-wide control 
list, the Priorities Division does not undertake to allocate 
supplies flowing into defense uses, excepting insofar as 
PD reviews and is empowered to suspend priority ratings 
issued under supervision of the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board. 

As mentioned above, machine and cutting tools are 
under industry-wide control but are in a class by them- 
selves. This arises from the fact that they not only receive 
priority ratings to see that defense needs are met but that 
they also are being rationed according to the immediacy 
of the need. There is, in other words, priority control 
over delivery as well as priority assistance for manufac- 
turing the tools. 

The result is that these tools, which are vital in manu- 
facturing the machines of war, get an A-l-a, A-1-b, of 
A-1-c priority status so far as material entering into their 
manufacture is concerned. But, in addition to that, the 
distribution of the tools to their ultimate users is further 
administered by assigning delivery ratings based on the 
degree of urgency of the need. These distribution rat 
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Typical of priorities “clinics” being held all over the 
country is this meeting attended by some 600 industrial- 


ists in San Francisco a few days ago. Speaking is W. C. 
Stauble, chairman of the Industrial Supplies Committe« 


ings run from AA to B-8, although ratings below the 
A-1 class are of little or no use for getting tools promptly. 
The point is that there are two kinds of priority action 
on tools, one facilitating manufacture and the other 
regulating distribution. 

Viewed broadly, the Army and Navy assign priorities 
to the finished products needed by the armed services and 
other categories defined as defense. The Priorities Divi- 
sion, on the other hand, deals largely with raw materials 
and semifinished products so that these will prove ade- 
quate to meet the needs of (a) defense, (b) indirect 
defense, and (c) civilian services vital to the public wel- 
fare. (In this connection, PD regards machine and cut- 
ting tools as raw materials in the sense that they are the 
tools needed to build defense mechanisms.) 


Guarding Civilian Welfare 

It must be remembered, however, that the Priorities 
Division issues ratings on end-products that go into 
indirect defense uses and into vital civilian pursuits. For 
example, PD has assigned limited blanket ratings of A-3 
to builders of freight cars; to makers of motor trucks and 
trailers, to manufacturers of mining and quarrying equip- 
ment, to 10 builders and about 60 repairers of locomo- 
tives of all types, etc. The division will, in addition, issue 
the suitable rating on electric generating equipment 
needed to provide energy for defense plants. 

Thus, to carry into effect its orders regulating the flow 
of raw materials, PD has devised a group of instruments 
—a sort of kit of tools—for operating the priorities 
system. They are: 

1. Individual Certificates. These preference ratings 
are issued to the manufacturer or business man who has 
difficulty in obtaining supplies to fill any single order 
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that is regarded as essential. (Individual certificates issued 
under the Munitions Board vastly outnumber those of 
the Priorities Division, but the latter’s run well up into 
the thousands.) 

2. Blanket Ratings. The “limited blanket rating 
order,” as the name implies, is a much broader preference 
rating than the individual certificate. It is designed to 
enable certain designated companies or an entire indus 
try to get all the scarce materials it requires to manufac 
ture specified types of needed equipment. Issuance is a 
matter of careful consideration, witness the fact that only 
a relatively small number of these orders has been granted 
to such producers as machine tool and gage builders, 
certain makers of specified types of aircraft equipment, 
crane builders, and builders of merchant ships under the 
Maritime Commission program. 

The merchant ship order, for example, assigns an A-l-a 
preference for completions called for in 1941, A-1-b for 
deliveries due in 1942, and A-l-c for 1943. It was issued 
to 24 yards and covers all materials on the Priorities 
Critical List plus portable and stock tools (but not 
machine tools). Another illustration is the blanket rating 
of A-l-a for about 100 manufacturers of cutting tools who 
receive this preference only on a specified list of tools 
needed in their operations. In other words, a blanket 
rating doesn’t entitle its recipient to go out and buy up 
all the aluminum he might like to have on hand—neither 
does a firm need apply for a blanket rating to cover its 
office supplies and a set of encyclopedias. 

3. Project Rating. This is an instrument very similar 
to a blanket rating. It differs, however, in that it enables 
a contractor to get the materials he needs to complete 
work on a specified project such. as a munitions plant or 
a power dam. It does not give him any rights or privi- 
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leges in buying for other projects on which he may hold 
a contract such as, say, a widget factory. As a stop-gap, 
pending promulgation of the permanent defense housing 
plan, some project ratings have been issued for emergency 
living quarters. 

4. Defense Supplies Rating Plan. This is a specialized 
form of rating designed for the manufacturer who must 
keep a considerable number of parts or supplies in stock 
because he is called upon frequently for immediate 
delivery of such parts for use in defense production. 
Sometimes called the “off-the-shelf” rating plan, it per- 
mits the manufacturer to compute, on the basis of his 
previous business records, the percentage of his output 
going into defense uses. On materials needed for this 
defense production he is given an A-10 rating to permit 
him to secure necessary supplies. Thus he is able to 
anticipate defense demand and is not required to hold 
things up, after receiving a defense order and the accom- 
panying rating, while he goes out and buys the materials 
and then makes up the required parts. 

5. Defense Housing Rating. Wrangling between the 
several federal housing agencies, combined with the dif- 
ficulty in defining defense housing, made this a tough 
nut. Information may be obtained from Charles F. 
Palmer, Defense Housing Coordinator, 1600 I St., 
Washington, D. C. 


What Compliance Embraces 

Enforcing compliance with priorities is a nice problem. 
Enforcement in its simplest form means two things: (a) 
seeing to it that defense requirements are fully supplied 
without delay, and (b) insuring that no one is allowed to 
build inventory or otherwise to hoard to the detriment of 
the community. 

Statutory authority unquestionably is ample to enable 
the Munitions Board and the Priorities Division to 
enforce orders having to do strictly with the national 
defense. The Priorities Division also derives from Public 
Law 89 the power to enforce any of its priorities which 
have the effect of allocating commodities, and is willing 
to go to court with anybody who offers a challenge. 

However, the mere matter of possessing statutory au- 
thority to enforce and the actual ability to police hun- 
dreds of thousands of plants are two very different things. 
The Priorities Division is busy setting up its field offices 
(see tabulation, page 50), and in each of these there 
will be a compliance officer. There is serious talk of 
utilizing the wage-and-hour inspectors already in the field 
to supplement PD checkups. Violators who are discov- 
ered face (a) public censure, (b) possible clamp-down on 
supplies flowing into their plants, or (c) legal action. 


New Inventory Plans 

The problem of inventory control, which is at the 
bottom of compliance difficulties, has so far defied solu- 
tion. Many surveys have been undertaken in the effort 


to locate raw materials. But raw materials like metals 
have a remarkable ability to hide out in semifabricated 
form. A manufacturer doesn’t have to wrench his con- 
science too much to overlook, in filling out a question- 
naire, the zinc that he may have floating around in the 
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form of semiprocessed brass products. To carry the ide; 
one step further, there’s no way to deal with the bootle 
market, except to take up each case as it is discovered 

Latest effort to get to the bottom of the inycuton 
problem takes the form of a questionnaire sent cut } 
the Census Bureau to 65,000 plants. If this is more sy¢. 
cessful than previous studies in turning up required 
information on inventories, Donald Nelson, as exe: utiye 
director of SPAB, will be supplied with some of the 
basic data he needs in carrying out his avowed intention 
of cracking down on the hoarders. 

The price-fixing function of OPA can, in a small way. 
help in preventing hand-over-fist accumulation of inven. 
tory, even though price-fixing is primarily aimed at con. 
sumer protection. (Incidentally, refer your price prob. 
lems to Dr. J. K. Galbraith, Office of Price Administra. 
tion, 4th and Independence Ave., S.W., telephone 
Republic 5050, extension 673.) If a purchasing agent 
knows that a price will not be allowed to go above a 
certain maximum level, he is less intent on accumula. 
tion than he is when the price is unregulated and strong. 
Further, no company is anxious to buy up materials on 
which OPA shows a disposition to impose a ceiling that 
will result in a sharp cut from going quotations. 

OPA, and its predecessor OPACS, have imposed price 
lids on many important industrial inventory items 
(whether the ceilings can be enforced legally or not), 
These include second-hand machine tools, aluminum 
scrap, zinc scrap, iron and steel scrap, combed cotton 
yarns, nickel scrap, hides, pig iron, cotton grey goods, 
rayons, brass mill scrap, Douglas fir plywood, raw silk, 
copper, sugar, pig tin, burlap, Southern-pine lumber, 
copper scrap, and formaldehyde. 

Yet the mere fact that a lid may be slapped on the 
price of a certain material is by no means a sufficient bar 
to inventory accumulation. A manufacturer, faced with 
closing down if he can’t get the material by whatever 
device, will pay what he has to and then absorb the 
inventory loss as it develops. 


Problem of Civilian Supply 

The civilian allocations heretofore promulgated by 
OPACS have tended to force the extension of priorities 
far beyond the field of defense and indirect defense. 
Implementation of ‘these civilian allocation programs 
necessarily increased the burden on the Priorities Divi- 
sion in issuing priorities and in policing inventories. 

Before the supply division was transferred to OPM, 
more than 30 civilian allocation programs had been 
issued by OPACS. Some of these called for allocation of 
specified amounts of scarce materials to certain industries 
to prevent undue disruption of business. Most, how- 
ever, sought to have preference ratings assigned to those 
industries whose production is essential to the public 
welfare. Of course, OPACS had no power to implement 
these programs by assigning priority ratings. This was 
up to PD, and PD was slow in many cases. That slowness 
can be attributed to inadequate staff in Priorities to inves- 
tigate and act or to the fact that OPM was unsympathetic 
to the programs, as you wish. 


When OPACS promulgated civilian allocation pro- 
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rams, it probably seemed to the casual observer that 
something was being done to improve civilian distribu-— 
tion of the goods involved. That, however, was not the 
case at all. The true significance of these programs (to 
the extent that they were implemented by suitable pri- 
orities) was that they had the effect of shutting off civilian 
roduction of the goods covered excepting for the specific 
and limited number of uses set forth in each OPACS 
recommendation. 

Henderson and his boys made strategic use of their 
programs. When they felt that a certain industry was 
being permitted to continue business as usual to the 
detriment of the national defense all they had to do was 
get out a civilian allocation program for that industry. 
On occasion OPM resisted these orders. Now, however, 
OPM has placed Henderson in full charge of programs 
for curtailment of output in the consumer durable-goods 
field (BW—Sep.13’41,p7), which probably means tougher 
administration but less wrangling and uncertainty. 

Broadest of the OPACS allocation programs was that 
designed to assure repair and maintenance supplies for 
26 industries and services. To figure out just where all 
these fitted into the priorities setup was a man-sized job 
for PD. Not only that. The program, advocated by 
OPACS was just broad enough so that it suggested to 
many other industries that they, too, should get in on 


the maintenance and repair program. There was a swarm 
to Washington of those not included, as well as of those 
on the list who put in an appearance to see just how 
well they could do. 

Five weeks later, on Aug. 8, the Priorities Division 
issued an order providing for issuance of blanket priorities 
which gave effect to a substantial part of this maintenance 
and repairs program. There probably are as many as 
150,000 companies or agencies represented in these clas- 
sifications, and it was discovered immediately after the 
order's issuance that paper work would snow the plan 
under. Consequently the program was withdrawn and 
it has now been revised. 


Making Repair Easier 

The revised plan went into effect Sept. 9. Designated 
as Preference Rating Order P-22 (get a copy and read 
it carefully if your business falls in any of the categories 
covered), it applies to the following industries and 
SETVICES: 

Fire and police and highway maintenance (federal, 
state, county, municipal); carriers (a—urban, suburban, 
interurban, and intercity carriers of passengers or freight, 
including terminals; b—railroads, including terminals; 
c—ocean, lake, river, or canal shipping); chemical plants; 
coke converters; educational institutions; explosives; farm 


Multiplicity of problems inherent in the priorities 
system has handicapped greatly the evolution of a 
hard-and-fast organization in the Priorities Division. 
Similarly, with shortages spreading in all directions, it 
has been impossible to build the staff as rapidly as 
might have been desired. Nevertheless, the setup is 


PRIORITIES SPECIALISTS STAFF 


SUBDIVISION “A” 


Aluminum and magnesium (A-1), E. S. Ferguson, Room 3305, 
Ext. 2518. 

Pulp and paper (A-2), J. L. Ritchie, Room 4036, Ext. 2372. 

Chemicals (A-3), F. H. Cabot, Room 4613, Ext. 476. 

Heat, light, and power (A-4), W. J. Zepp, Room 3193-D, Ext. 
2377. 

Iron and Steel (A-5), Charles Halcomb,* Room 5728, Ext. 2073. 


SUBDIVISION “B” 
Aircraft (B-1), C. C. Crawford, Room 4421, Ext. 2357. 
Ordnance (B-2), W. G. W. Glos,* Room 4309, Ext. 665. 
Automotive (B-3), ome E. Graham, Room 4731, Ext. 2151. 
Tools (B-4), L. K. Vry, Room 3340, Ext. 766. 


SUBDIVISION “C” 
Shipbuilding (C-1) and construction (C-2), W. C. Wetherill, 
Room 4718, Ext. 2797. 


SUBDIVISION “D” 


Subsistence (D-1), Charles S. Smith, Room 2072, Ext. 2021. 

Equipment and supplies (D-2), Austin Cunningham, Room 2060, 
Ext. 2979. 

Clothing and equipage (D-3), subsection 1, fibers, J. Wilton 
Peters, Room 2060, Ext. 2856 (subsections 2, 3, 4, and 5— 


WHOM TO SEE—AND ABOUT WHAT 


NEW SOCIAL SECURITY BUILDING — TELEPHONE REPUBLIC 7500 


Samuel S. Stratton, technical consultant to the director, Room 5714, Ext. 726. 
John W. Harriman, assistant to the technical consultant, Room 5714, Ext. 2898. 


steadily taking form. The organization chart on page 
49 gives the broad picture. The following list of 
specialists—designated with the inevitable “subject to 
revision” —gives a much more elaborate breakdown of 
where to go, write, or telephone, with a specific 
problem arising from the priorities situation: 


textiles, shoes, hides—skins—leather, and clothing, no specialists 
designated). 

Industrial materials (D4), Austin Cunningham, Room 2060, Ext. 
2979; subsection 1, fire-fighting equipment, J. Wilton Peters, 
Room 2060, Ext. 2856. 


SUBDIVISION “E” 


Rubber, cork, etc. (E-1), Fred W. Gardner,* Room 3360, Ext. 782. 

Nickel (E-2), Stephen P. Dorsey,* Room 3330, Ext. 2579. 

Tungsten, cobalt, molybdenum, vanadium, antimony, beryllium 
(E-3), Wilbur A. Nelson, Room 3314, Ext. 2277. 

Copper, zinc, brass, cadmium, etc. (E-4), H. K. McCook,* Room 
3359, Ext. 3121. 

Manganese, chrome, ferro-silicon, titanium and rutile, zircon, co- 
lumbium, tantalum, etc. (E-5), Wilbur A. Nelson, Room 3314, 
Ext. 2277. 

Tin, lead, ilmenie (pigment) (E-6), Wilbur A. Nelson, Room 
3314, Ext. 2277. 

Mica, fluorspar, cryolite, graphite, magnesite, gypsum (E-7), Wil- 
bur A. Nelson,* Room 3314, Ext. 2277. 

Miscellaneous minerals (asbestos, mercury, industrial diamonds, 
quartz crystals, platinum metals, radium, uranium, kyanite, abra- 
sives, diamond dies, jewel bearings) (E-8), Wilbur A. Nelson, 
Room 3314, Ext.2277. 


* Temporary appointment. 
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machinery and equipment; food processing or storing; 
plants producing highway maintenance equipment; hos- 
pitals, clinics, and sanatoriums; lumber, cooperage, ply- 
wood, and millwork; plants producing metals and alloys; 
mines and quarries (including ore dressing or processing 
plants and smelting facilities); newspapers; petroleum 
producing, refining, and transportation; radio (not includ- 
ing home receiving sets); research laboratories (industrial 
and academic); rubber and rubber products (including 
reclaimed and synthetic); shipbuilding and ship repair 
vards (excluding yards devoted principally to pleasure 
craft); telephone and telegraph communication. 

If any of the above classifications includes your busi- 
ness, you are entitled to an A-10 rating on repairs “needed 
because of an actual or iminent breakdown” and to emer- 
gency inventory which means “minimum inventory of 
material required to provide for repairs to meet an actual 
or imminent breakdown .. . ” 


No Application Necessary 

You don’t have to apply to the Priorities Division or to 
anyone else for these ratings. After making sure that 
you are qualified to use the order—that is, fit into one of 
the specified classifications—you endorse the original and 
all copies of the purchase order or contract for repair 
material (signed by a responsible official of your company, 
duly designated) with the following statement: Purchase 
Order for Repair or Emergency Inventory-Preference 
Rating A-10 under Preference Rating Order P-22. 

The person or company from which you order the 
repair material, in order to apply the A-10 preference 
rating to a delivery of material needed to fill your order, 
also endorses his own order or contract for such material, 
as follows: Purchase Order for Material required to fill a 
duly rated order for Repair or Emergency Inventory. 
This purchase order bears Preference Rating A-10 under 
Preference Rating Order P-22. 

The order specifically states that the rating shall not be 
used: (a) to obtain material in excess of requirements for 
repairs; (b) unless the material cannot be obtained with- 
out the rating, and (c) by a supplier to obtain material in 
excess of the amount necessary to make rated deliveries. 
The person or company placing one of these endorsed 
orders and the supplier selling the material covered must 
each retain endorsed copies of the purchase order (segre- 
gated from other purchase orders or contracts) for a period 
of two years for inspection by OPM. Penalties for false 
statements or misuses of the rating under this plan may 
result in loss of the nght to use the rating, an order 
denying to the violator any sort of priorities assistance, 
or, in extreme cases, a criminal prosecution. 

PD has issued several blanket ratings covering con- 
struction and repairs for industries vital to defense or 
contributing importantly to public welfare. One of the 
latest, for motor trucks, will give some idea how they 
work. On the assumption that 1,189,000 trucks are 
needed in the 1941-42 model year (200,000 above the 
previous year’s output), makers of heavy and medium 
trucks and of trailers get an A-3 preference rating on 
scarce materials required. No limitation is placed on the 
manufacture of heavy trucks. Makers of medium trucks 
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may yse the rating to secure all matenal needed | 
defense orders and to fill civilian orders between + 
and Nov. 30 at the rate of one-half the production <j 
the first half of this year. Truck trailer produc: 
use the rating to assure meeting all defense ordc: 
ordinary production at the going rate of the first |, 
1941. Each producer in one of these categoric 
apply individually for the rating. The rating ma) 
extended to a supplier by serving an official rie al 
the supplier may extend the same rating in th« 
manner. 


Typical Blanket Ratings 

A short time ago a B-] rating was extended to makers 
of farm implements for production of new equipment, 
New equipment and repair ratings of A-3, as mentioned 
earlier, have been granted to builders of freight cars, of 
mining and quarrying machinery, and of locomotives. 

Fortunate indeed is he who has all the defense work 
his plant can handle. The Army and Navy contracting 
officers automatically give him ratings of A-10 and up 
according to the priority called for on the products 
ordered. These ratings often can be extended down the 
line to subcontractors and suppliers by field officers of 
the Army and Navy, and everything is simplicity itself 

That, however, is a very exceptional case. More typical 
is the plant which is running at about 50% of capacity 
on defense work. In order to be sure that he can accept 
a substantially larger volume of defense contracts as they 
become available, this manufacturer must keep his labor 
force intact. To do that he must, in turn, have, say, the 
copper which goes into his normal production. 

Chances are he will find that, good as his reasons are 
for attempting to get the copper to keep running at 75°, 
or 90% of capacity, he just can’t do it. His output, over 
and above defense deliveries, won't classify with the 
Priorities Division as essential to the public welfare. 


Some Tips on Supplies 

It’s perfectly logical for this manufacturer to throw up 
his hands and say, “What can I do? I’ve got to lay off 
half my force, shut down half my facilities for the 
duration.” 

But he hasn’t quite exhausted all the possibilities. ‘The 
men who face the layoffs or outright dismissal may appeal 
to the Labor Division, Office of Production Management, 
New Social Security Building, Washington. Or the man- 
ufacturer can put his case before Joseph L. Weiner, 
assistant to Mr. Henderson in the Civilian Supply 
Division of OPM. (He is in the OPA offices at 4th and 
Independence, telephone Republic 5050.) Either the 
Labor Division or Mr. Weiner may be able to wangle at 
least part of the copper necessary. And the men who 
face unemployment should certainly get in touch with 
the Labor Division in any event, for its Labor Supply 
Branch will try to locate jobs for them or else the Defense 
Training Service will undertake to whip them into shape 
for employment in some new or allied trade. The Labor 
Division is proud of the progress it has made in placing 
men from the 3,600 thrown out when Chevrolet closed 
its plant at North Tonawanda, N. Y., for six months to 
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When the Division of Contract Distribution, 
Office of Production Management, was organized 
the other day, its new chief, Floyd B. Odlum, was 
presented with a ready-made field staff. It consists 
of the men who formerly worked for the Defense 
Contract Service. Following is a list of the OPM 
field offices and their attached subcontracting experts 
(first-named is coordinator; second, manager): 


Atlanta, Federal Rescrve Bank Building; Frank H. 
Neely, W. C. Cram, Jr. 

Baltimore, Federal Reserve Bank Building; W. F. Rob- 
erts, G. W. Creighton. 

Birmingham, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Edward 
Lee Norton, L. E. Geohegan. 

Boston, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Albert M. 
Creighton, Edward V. Hickey. 

Buffalo, Manufacturers’ & ‘Traders’ Bank Building; Room 
212: John J. Lenahan, Thomas J. O'Rourke. 

Charlotte, New Liberty Life Building; Frank H. Coth- 
ran, Francis E. Field. 

Chicago, Federal Reserve Bank Building; William 
Homer Hartz, Thomas S. McEwan. 

Cincinnati, Union Trust Building, Room 804; Clifford 
Wright, Clifford Schulte. 

Cleveland, Federal Reserve Bank Building; George C. 
Brainard, Charles Terry. 

Dallas, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Charles R. 
Moore, A. J. Langford. 

Denver, Federal Reserve Bank Building; William L. 
Petrikin, C. C. Hartzell. 

Detroit, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Clarence Avery, 
Warren H. Clarke. 

El Paso, Federal Reserve Bank Building; W. R. Blair, 
L. A. Wilke. 

Helena, Federal Reserve Bank Building; J. E. O'Connell, 
R. E. Towle. 

Houston, Federal Reserve Bank Building; R. Lee Blaffer, 
I. M. Griffin. 


FOR SUBCONTRACT JOBS 


Jacksonville, Hildebrandt Building, Room 504; George 
W. Simons, Charles C. McCubbin. 

Kansas City, Mo., Federal Reserve Bank Building; Ken- 
neth A. Spencer, R. W. Webb. 

Little Rock, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Charles L. 
Thompson, Alfred M. Lund. 

Los Angeles, Federal Reserve Bank Building; W. S. 
Rosecrans, H. M. Craft. 

Louisville, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Charles W. 
Allen, Prentiss M. Terry. 

Memphis, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Jesse P. Nor- 
fleet, Arthur M. Field. 

Minneapolis, Rand Tower Building, Room 240; Roget 
Shepard, Harold C. Timberlake. 

Nashville, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Arthur J. 
Dver, W. G. Whitsitt. 

New Orleans, Federal Reserve Bank Building; A. B. 
Peterson, R. E. Judd. 

New York City, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Robert 
T. Stevens, W. O. Crabtree. 

Oklahoma City, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Fred 
Jones, William H. Carson. 

Omaha, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Eugene 
McAuliffe, Arthur Walker. 

Philadelphia, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Thomas 
S. Gates, F. W. Hankins. 

Pittsburgh, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Alex E. 
Walker, M. F. McOmber. 

Portland, Ore., Federal Reserve Bank Building; Thomas 
H. Banfield, $. A. MacEachron. 

Richmond, Federal Reserve Bank Building; J. G. Holtz- 
claw, Julian L. Mason. 

Salt Lake City, Federal Reserve Bank Building; George 
M. Gadsby, J. M. Leisner. 

San Antonio, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Hull 
Youngblood, P. E. Locke. 

San Francisco, Federal Reserve Bank Building; R. C. 
Force, W. M. Hale. 

St. Louis, Federal Reserve Bank Building; Harry B. 
Wallace, F. J. McDevitt. 

Seattle, National Bank of Commerce Building; U. M. 
Dickey, F. C. Bold. 


retool for production of aircraft engines (BW—Aug.16 
'41,p18). Its procedure in transplanting labor there has 
come to be known as the “Buffalo Plan,” and it was 
invoked when the silk situation hit the Philadelphia area. 
The aluminumware industry has been squeezed out 
of existence until the passing of the emergency. In New 
Kensington, Pa., Manitowoc, Wis., in New Washington, 
Ohio, and in a growing number of other cities they know 
what “scarcity unemployment” means. The same thing 
is to be repeated to greater or lesser degree in the auto- 
mobile, home appliance, rubber, refrigeration, and heat- 
ing fields. Fortunately, however, there has been a bit 
more warning in all these cases than there was in 
aluminumware. Manufacturers of rubber products are 
being rationed on a declining scale as to the amount of 
crude rubber they can consume monthly, and much the 
same plan is being followed with the automobile pro- 
ducers. Smaller units in both industries are getting rela- 
tively more lenient treatment than the large ones. 
One-industry towns, at first glance, would seem to be 
facing a bleak future. However, it is very likely that 
appeals to the Labor Division of OPM and to Mr. 
Weiner can accomplish something for them. Representa- 
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tives may be able to get helpful information about fea 
sible substitutions from Mr. McConnell’s Unit of Con 
servation, Office of Production Management, Room 
5422, New Social Security Building. They should look, 
too, for some subcontracts on defense work, and in this 
they will be aided as far as possible by the Contract 
Distribution Division in OPM, headed by investment 
truster Floyd B. Odlum, which has taken over the organ 
ization of the Defense Contract Service (Room 3077 
New Social Security Building) complete with its field 
staff (tabulation above). 


Subcontracting One Answer 

As with the one-industry town, the operator of a small 
shop need not give up the ghost simply because he can't 
get raw materials—although admittedly he is up against 
a mighty tough proposition. Subcontracting is going to 
become more and more compulsory. Anybody, by reason 
able diligence and by maintaining close touch with the 
field men of the Contract Distribution Division, may be 
able to pick up a few ctumbs. And it should be borne in 
mind that the Priorities Division has regularly tried to 
allocate to the small fabricator a limited amount of even 
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those materials under industry-wide control—although 
the proprietor of such a shop probably will have to appeal 
directly to the PD specialists in charge of needed mate- 
rials in order to get his mite. 


Aid for Oil Men, Ship Lines 


There are numerous other bypasses in the priorities 
setup. Producers and refiners of petroleum have been 
sidetracked out of the Priorities Division in their search 
for equipment and supplies; they should go over to Room 
6642 of the New Interior Building where James E. 
Hughes, priorities specialist in the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator (Harold L. Ickes) will hear their cases. Opera- 
tors of ships who are interested in fuel, repairs, etc., 
should check in with John Mann, Division of Emergency 
Shipping of the Maritime Commission, 4325 Commerce 
Building, as well as with the Priorities Division. Realizing 
that each construction job for a privately owned utility 
company—electric, gas, or water—differs from every other, 
PD is handling them on project ratings. No formal order 
on utilities has been issued, and J. A. Krug, OPM’s 
power coordinator, is the man to contact. 

Important to those manufacturing for export are new 
arrangements made to facilitate trade with our Latin- 
American neighbors. If the business is for a government 
of one of these republics, all matters pertaining to export 
licensing or priorities should be taken up with the State 
Department by that government. Latin-American im- 
porters or United States exporters, however, should take 
their priorities problems to the new Clearance Section 
organized by the Administrator of Export Control. In 
charge is Col. Charles H. E. Scheer, Room 1041, Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building, telephone District 2200, 
extension 446. 

The Clearance Section will undertake to get priority 
ratings from PD on the proportion of exports deemed 


essential, and if an export license is required, applicat: 
for this should accompany the request for priorities. 1 
application should include information as to the speci: 
use to which the materials or commodities are to be p.:; 
the ultimate consumer; whether or not the commodit 
are to be re-exported, and if so, to what country and the: 
consignee; the relationship of the quantity of the ordcr 
to normal requirements, and information regarding t! 
possibility of using substitute materials. It is more exp: 
ditious for the exporter in the United States than for t! 
Latin-American importer to make such an application. 

But, while you're checking on the possibilities of ge 
ting raw materials, don’t ever forget that this scarci! 
business is no joke. Apparent demand, including a cc: 
tain amount of overbuying, is deceptive. However, taking 
the figures at face value, apparent demand for zinc is 
running 1,200,000 tons a year and supply has got up on|\ 
to about 900,000. Demand for copper is put at 1,950,000 
tons a year and supplies, including imports, won't top 
1,600,000. We're importing 15,000,000 Ib. of nickel 
monthly and total defense and civilian demand is rough); 
21,000,000. (We're now processing most of Britain’s 
requirements.) Aluminum production has got fairly well 
above 50,000,000 Ib. a month, yet it is with difficulty that 
much less than 1,000,000 Ib. a month is spared for various 
civilian purposes. 


A Word to the Wise 


So you will see that industry doesn’t have a monopol) 
on troubles; the Priorities and Civilian Supply Divi- 
sions of OPM have a few, too. Don’t complicate matters 
by trying to get a priority rating unless you really need 
it. If you ask for one on trumped-up excuses, remember 
that you may prejudice what chances you might other- 
wise have had. And if there’s a little velvet in your 
inventory, remember that Mr. Nelson is looking for it. 


i 


L 


Business Week, 


New York, N. Y. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


“Guidebook to Priorities—How They Operate and 
Who Handles Them” is another of Business Week’s 
Reports to Executives. Copies will be available in 
reprint form at 20¢ apiece. On orders of 11 or more, 
quantity-prices will be quoted on request. Requests 
for reprints should be addressed to: 


Willard Chevalier, Publisher, 


330 West 42nd Street, 
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MINING 
Strategic Quest 


Washington’s prospectors 
report on: early results of the 
effort to free us from foreign 
sources of vital metals. 


Results are coming in from one of the 
biggest prospecting operations ever un- 
dertaken by searchers for American min- 
eral wealth. This is the effort to un- 
cover new domestic sources of strategic 
minerals, hitherto largely imported, and 
to discover new methods of beneficiat- 
ing low-grade domestic ores in this cate- 
gory of supplies for the war of metals 
and machines. What has been accom- 
plished so far will almost certainly be 
thrust into the national spotlight at the 
San Francisco convention of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, to be held Sept. 
26 to Oct. 22. 

Leader in the search to supplement 

what private miming intcrests are al- 
ready doing, particularly in the Far West 
(BW—Aug.23°41.p23), has been federal 
Bureau of Mines, working on funds pro- 
vided by the Strategic Materials Act of 
1939, designed primarily to permit the 
government to build up stockpiles of 
strategic and critical materials, 
e What Has Been Done—'o date the 
bureau’s Strategic Materials Examina- 
tion Section has looked into nearly 700 
of several thousand alleged deposits. In 
40 areas of actual field exploration gov- 
ernment engineers have done 72,542 ft. 
of diamond drilling; +,700 ft. of churn 
and rotary drilling; sunk more than 
4,000 ft. of shafts: dug 2,342 ft. of tun- 
nels, drifts and crosscuts; built 97,878 ft. 
of roads and trails. 

To the bureau's laboratorics had 
come, at the last ccunt, more than 
22,000 samples for analysis. And, along 
with the samples, the bureau has been 
deluged with letters and verbal propo 
sitions from thousands of private pros 
pectors, farmers whose plows have 
turned up strange-looking rocks, cranks 
hopeful that the government will finance 
their private bramstorns. 

e What They Seek—Whiat they are all 
looking for is chiefly evidence that we 
can find within our own borders what we 
need of nine strategic mincrals—seven 
metallic, two—mica and quartz crystals— 
non-metallic. ‘The seven metals, and, in 
parentheses, the percentages of the na- 
tion’s peacetime requirements supplied 
from domestic mines during an average 
hve-year period, are antimony (10%), 
chromite (1%), manganese (5%-6%), 
mercury (40% ), tungsten (50% ), nickel 
(0.5%), tin (0.2%). Results of the pros- 


pecting trips and the laboratory work | 
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Dicer PRINTING 
IN BIG FIGURES 


WEIGHT ERRORS 


THAT SILENTLY STEAL YOUR PROFITS 


BEGIN HERE .” 


ae 
> 
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HuMAN errors in reading, remembering, and recording 
weight figures defy discovery. Your weight records must be 
right the first time... every time...OR YOU LOSE! 

Today Industry looks to Toledo for printed weight records. 
Toledo Printweigh takes the human hazard out of weight 
recording. It brings the accurate weight-facts indicated by the 
Toledo Dial directly to your basic accounting records. 


NO OTHER WEIGHING MACHINE LIKE THIS! 


Big Figures for quick, accurate 
reading. Can be printed on any size 
tickets...or on Continuous strips... 
or a combination of both; with 
duplicate copies. 


Direct Printing for quick, accu- 
rate recording, The 

printwheel is 

directly a part 

of the scale 


eliminating unnecessary bars, cams, 
etc. With the Printweigh you get 
full benefit of the weighing accuracy 
of the Toledo Scale. 


Split Second Operation. Speed 
is more than ever essential today. 
The simplicity and directness of the 
Printweigh give you practically 
INSTANT action (only 3/5 of a 
second to print). 


TOLEDO 


PRINTWEIGH 


... STOPS HUMAN ERRORS BY 


Direee PRINTING OF TOLEDO ecaozde WEIGHTS 


() Write Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Obio for Printweigh literature. 
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COPPER FOR DEFENSE 


The copper industry reaches some- 
thing of a milestone late next month 
when the first big copper operation to 
be opened since the early 1900's gets 
under way at Morenci, Arizona. The 


MOBILIFT 


ANSWERS THE 
CALL FOR 
SPEED ON 

DEFENSE JOBS 

* 


%* More productive manpower is 
the keynote for speed on defense 
jobs and in business today. MOBI- 

IFT is answering Industry's call! 
Put these powerful compact fork 
trucks to work for you. are 
stacked, lifted and carried in 
a systematic manner on pallets 
through narrow aisles, in and out 
of trucks, freight cars and ele- 
vators. Greater maneuverability is 
obtained by MOBILIFT’S trans- 
mission principle which eliminates 
gear shifting. Forks lift to 9 ft. 
and carry loads up to one ton. 
Prices begin around $1100, factory. 


A MOBILIFT engineer, near you, 
will outline a system to s up 
our handling problems. Write 
actory for his name and literature. 


Vaughan Motor Company 
871 S. E. Main Portland, Oregon 
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Phelps Dodge Corp., which has in- 
vested about $40,000,000 in this 
project, is rushing it to completion 
almost two months ahead of schedule 
because of the sharp increase in the 
demand for copper caused by the na- 
tional defense program. The coun- 


try’s newest open-pit copper mine is 
expected to yield about 5,000,000,000 
Ib. of metal during the next 30 years. 
Located in one of the world’s great 
low-grade copper ore bodies, where 
the yield is about 18 Ib. per ton of 
ore, it is scheduled to produce at least 


450,000 Ib. of copper daily, and add 


| some 82,000 tons yearly to U.S. pro 
| duction—which will come to about 


1,100,000 tons in 1941. Total U.S. 
production of copper depends on 
twelve mines: seven in Arizona, two 
in Utah, one in Montana, one in 
Washington, and one in Tennessee. 


vary—on tin and nickel there have been 
practically none—but Washington says 
that, on the whole, they have been “far 
more encouraging than originally ex- 
pected.” 

Here’s how they look to the defense 
planners at the moment: 
e Antimony—On the basis of two ex- 
ploratory projects, the Bureau of Mines 
estimates that some 1,950,000 tons of 
ore containing 47,505 tons of metallic 
antimony are available in the Yellow 
Pine District of Idaho. Of this amount, 
1,750,000 tons, containing 35,000 tons 
of metallic antimony, are somewhat be- 
low commercial grade but could be 
mined rapidly by open-pit methods in 
an emergency. Anyhow, around 85% 
of our total imports come from within 
the Western Hemisphere, principally 
Bolivia and Mexico. 
e@ Chromite—In 1918, under the stimv- 
lation of a price of around $40 a ton, 
the United States produced 82,000 long 
tons of chromite—about 45% of the 
total used that year. Since then, the use 
of chrome alloys has skyrocketed, and it 
is a moot question whether, even with 
technological improvements in methods 
of handling domestic ores, our strategi 
situation is better or worse than at that 
time. 

Domestic 


production dropped-—to 
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The “Heavenly Twins” Of The Assembly 
Line Are Two Hands That Work As One 


Educated Left Hands Save Goodrich 3914 Percent 


With more and more “one-armed” workers being turned 
into two-fisted producers by training, industry gives con- 
stantly growing attention to time and motion economy. 
In September Factory, S. L. Wansky, industrial engineer of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, describes an excursion into 
this profitable field. 

“When there are big jobs to be done, involving auto- 
matic equipment or the installation of new processes, we 


“It’s Always Fair Weather,” An Air- 
Conditioned Comedy By Carrier Corp. 


The Carrier Corporation, under forced draft for defense, 
like all industry saw the vital need of contact with its workers. 
But never did a common problem meet a more uncommon 
solution: to stabilize employee morale, Carrier staged a swift- 
moving musical skit which not only spotlighted the milestones 
of the industry but also implanted Company policies and 
opportunities with a deft and light-handed touch, Edward 
J. Lush, of the Carrier Corporation, describes this skit and 
its accomplishments in an article in September Factory, en- 
titled “Play Tells the Company Story.” 


Action Aplenty 
Though of drama and historical incident there was enough 
to satisfy even the “brass hats,” the light-hearted cast of fifty 
saw to it that never a dull mo- 


ment occurred. They had a 
15 Stockrooms marvelous time to repay them 
One Control 


for the weeks of preparation 
which made the show so good 

Count yourself lucky if all] that it took three performances 

your stock-keeping “eggs” are|to accommodate everybody. 

in one basket, says R. H. 

Wilson, general service manager And Drama, Too 

of the Bell Telephone Labora- One of the best of several 

tories. His, it seems, are in| highly dramatic scenes was the 


are all pretty well fixed with able designers and skilled 
engineers,” observes Mr. Wansky. “But for the so-called 
‘little’ jobs, lasting a few hours, a day, three or four days, 
the on-the-job engineer is the foreman. He determines what 
tools are to be used, sets up the job, and sees that the 
operators perform properly. Upon him depends the effective- 
ness of labor and tools.” 


Don’t Neglect “Little Ones” 

Goodrich therefore inaugurated a course in work sim- 
plification for foremen, Mr. Wansky continues, “because it 
is the foreman who is in closest contact with job and worker 
and knows best the difficulties.” There were but three classes 
of 17 men each to start, but they represented departments 
and operations ideally suited to work simplification. 


One of the operations selected for improvement showed 
savings of 39%2% when an unbalanced operation was 
changed to a balanced one and long holds were eliminated 
from the left hand; and this without a dollar expended 
for new equipment. 


A 15-Meeting Course 

No attempt is made to give the subject matter in all 
its detail, but twelve highly practical objectives were sought 
and the article discloses how the material was presented 
at each meeting, as well as some of the benefits, already 
realized. Mr. Wansky’s interesting article in September 
Factory is called “Foremen ‘Eat Up’ This Work-Simplifica- 
tion Course.” 


Defense Contract Service, which 


Washington : 
may yield all the needles you 
Haystack need. Its one job is to spread 


defense work through industry. 
Non-defense goods makers 


fifteen places and there are 
12,300 items! Think what that 
would mean if every item had 
a separate card for each stock- 
room and if each item were 
carried in only half of them — 
92,000 stock cards! And often 
it would be necessary to handle 
as many as a dozen cards in 
re-ordering a single item! But 
it isn’t done that way — not any 
more. 


1940 “The Revolution” 


Until last year there was a 
separate card for each item, 
with a separate section on it for 
each stockroom carrying the 
item. It was a laborious hand- 
posting job, to be sure, but 
there was no suitable machine 
to do the work. At the begin- 
ning of 1940, however, there 
was a collaboration of all the 
interests concerned, which 
brought from the equipment 
manufacturers a stock posting 
machine that has “everything.” 

If you have a stock control 
problem, with a lot of items 
and angles to it, you may get 
some highly stimulating ideas 
from Mr, Wilson’s article. You'll 
find it on page 67, September 
Factory. 


national defense finale to Act 1. 
Ushered in with screaming 
dive-bombers, the rat-a-tat of 
machine guns, the earth-quak- 
ing burst of bombs and the 
pounding of “archie” batteries, 
the entire cast —in total dark- 
ness — began a weird chant of 
“no blackouts here, no time to 
lose, Carrier does its part.” 


Lifting the Veil 

And there were real stars in 
the cast. One of the most tal- 
ented of these proved to be 
President J. I. Lyle, whose one- 
man Adams-Kieran-Levant act 
was a genuine success. In this 
cards-on-the-table discussion, 
just before the grand finale, 
Johnny and Mary put the top 
man on the spot with straight- 
forward questions about the in- 
dividual worker’s chances in the 
Company and Mr. Lyle volley- 
ed the answers back with true 
round table frankness. 

All in all, many Company 
policies, of the kind the man 
in the shop so often finds mys- 
terious, were brought right out 
into the open, with results that 
were all to the good. In Sep- 
tember Factory; turn to it. 


who decide to “go to Washing- 
ton” after defense orders should 
prepare to hunt their needles 
in a vast and growing haystack. 
Its like has never been seen. 
But before taking your seat 
on the Washington plane, there 
are at least fourteen specific 
things you can—and should—do 
for yourself. They are named 
in September Factory. And on 
top of that, at your nearest 
Federal Reserve Bank, there is 
a sort of local haystack, the 


How to “Keep Going” 

If you have production fa- 
cilities suited to the needs of 
defense, study the Butter-to- 
Guns Check List in September 
Factory showing ways to put 
them to work. This insert gives 
a painstaking statement of con- 
ditions and lists the men and 
agencies who can inform and 
help you make sure you are 
doing everything possible for 
defense, for your Company, and 
for your men. 


TO THE EXECUTIVE: € 


Is FACTORY on your advertising schedule? It is in- 
dustrial education of this practical sort that makes 
Technical Management reach for FACTORY—and it 
is this type ef reader that makes it the leading 
industrial advertising buy. Alert men in your 


=i Spay. 


are already FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


readers; if you know 
some who are not, you 

A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 


will find it profitable 
te encourage them to 
become readers. 
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How to get the MEAT out of a meeting... 


@ It was a little confusing, like most conferences 
— a dozen matters to discuss — a score of 
things to decide. But no matter how fast the 
facts flew . . . none got past the General 
Manager and his trusty Dictaphone. When the 
meeting ended, his secretary had already tran- 
scribed most of the memos he had dictated. .. 2: 


LS 
4 
ro) i 


* 


@ So when the traffic manager got 
back to his desk, he had no doubts 
about Ais assignment to write a 
report on the new freight rates. .. 
Dictaphone reminded him of 

every detail ! 


® Another memo sent via Dicta- 
phone told the Production Manager 
how the vote went on that plant 
expansion matter they were discuss- 
ing when he stepped out for a 
moment ...and what he was 
supposed to do about it. 


@ As for the Treasurer, after the 
meeting, he wanted to review the 
lawyer's advice on that important 
tax matter—and found that Dicta- 
phone had made the complete 
report available. 


®@ Like all the others, the President 
finds on his desk a summary of opin- 
ions expressed, decisions reached 
and the individuals responsible for 
their execution. No wonder he’s 
strong for this modern dictating 
machine... not only for recording 
of conferences, but for literally 
dozens of other important uses... 


For getting ideas, information and instructions on record and to the right 
people fast, thousands of busy executives rely on Dictaphone rather than 
on old-fashioned two-person dictation with its delays and errors. Why 
not try this modern dictating machine on your desk? No obligation! 


-DicTAPHONE-------~ 


In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
(J I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘“‘What's an office 
anyway?" showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
() I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


\ 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave.,N.¥.C. | 
5 


Name 
Company 
Address 
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2,662 long tons in 1940 (belov. the 
3,614 long-ton figure of 1939). In. ports 
of 587,222 long tons were mor 


| double the 1939 total, Drilling 


tions by the Bureau of Mines in 5: 


| water County, Montana, have x 


over 1,000,000 tons of chrome o1 


720 


| aging 23% chromic oxide to a de) 


300 ft. below the surface, with ai 
150,000 tons averaging 264% ch 
oxide to a depth of 100 ft. belo 


| surface. 


Another project, in Oregon, 
cates a probable tonnage of 15 
tons of 22% ore. While these ox 


subcommercial, their production is | 


| expedited by RFC financing. Sti 


the experimental stages is work | 
done by the Oregon Department of | 
ology and Mineral Industries on 
commercial possibilities of the chrome 
bearing blacksands along the southern 
Oregon coastline. On the technological 
front, laboratory-scale production ot 
electrolytic chromium from trivalent 
chromium salts has been worked out at 


| current efhcienc:es as high as 63% and 


it is believed that 45% current eff 
ciency could be achieved in operations 
on a commercial scale. Strategically the 
situation is favored by particularly high 
industrial stockpiles. 


e@ Manganese—In spite of increased pro 
al 


duction in 1940, only 3% of apparent 
| domestic manganese consumption was 


produced in the United States. Mine 
shipments totaled 40,123 long tons of 
manganese ore (35% or more Mn) as 
compared with a high of 305,869 long 
tons in 1918. Imports for consumption, 
mainly from Russia, Africa, Brazil, Cuba, 
and British India, totaled 1,282,000 long 
tons. 

Focus of government efforts to case 
the manganese situation lies in tech 
nical research in beneficiating low-grade 
domestic ore up to the 48% Mn con 
centrates needed to make ferro-mangan 
ese for the steel industry. Armed with a 
$2,000,000 appropriation, the Bureau of 
Mines is experimenting with the elec 
trolytic reduction of manganese from 
low-grade ores at its pilot plant near 
Bdulder Dam. Other experiments on 
low-grade ores from Idaho, Nevada, and 
Utah, where exploration has indicated 
reserves of millions of tons of low-grade 
ore, have demonstrated the feasibility of 
beneficiating these ores to plus-48% Mn 
concentrates by ore-dressing methods. 

Faced with an emergency situation, 
with cost no object, it is technically pos 
sible for the United States to be self 
sufficient in manganese. In addition, 
there is an inventory and _ stockpilc 


| cushion of high-grade ores variously est! 


mated at from one to two years’ sup 
ply. And a conservation study made by 


| nine government and industry scientists 


and engineers indicates that, by chang 
ing metallurgical techniques and by 


large-scale substitution of spiegeleiser 


Seees axe ame 
_ for ferro-manganese, up to 40% of the 


The word DICTAVHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Mekers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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el industry’s requirements could be | 
ed in an emergency. 
e Mercury—For the first time since 
|) 14-18, excepting for 1931, domestic 
nines filled domestic requirements for 
mercury and had a surplus for export 
ring 1940. Under the stimulus of an 
erage annual quoted price of $176.87 
» flask at New York, domestic output 
ore than doubled, rising to 37,777 
jasks as compared with 18,633 in 1939. 
On a survey made at OPM’s request, 
mines representing 78% of 1940 pro- 
duction indicated that they had reserves 
of nearly 92,000 flasks—provided the 
price remained around $175, Engineers 
have disagreed on the value of the data 
that were turned up by the survey, but 
it is believed that the estimated 46,000 
flasks a year required during an emer- 
gency could be produced in the United 
States. 
e Tungsten—Nearest thing toa strike yet 
turned up by government explorations 
has come on tungsten. While exploring 
a large low-grade antimony deposit in 
the Yellow Pine District of central 
Idaho, government engineers uncovered 
a large deposit of high-grade tungsten. 
Results of drilling have been highly en- | 
couraging. 
e Tin and Nickel—Most negative re- 
sults of the entire government prospect- 
ing program have been those on tin and 
nickel. No tin reserves capable of ex- 
ploitation at any price under any degree 
of emergency have been turned up—and 
none are expected to turn up. Conserva- 
tion of existing supplies, increasing im- 
ports, stockpiling of East Indies and Bo- 
livian tin are for future smelting at ‘T’exas 
City, Tex., and reclamation of second- 
ary sources, provide the only answers to 
the tin situation. 

Of all the metals in which the United 

States is deficient, nickel provides the 
least cause for alarm, in spite of its enor- 
mous strategic importance. Reason: the 
world’s No. 1 producer is Canada. Cana- 
dian production figures are no longer 
available, but defense officials aren’t pro- 
fessing any particular concern, except on 
price and conservation possibilities. 
@ Non-Metallics—The two non-metallic 
minerals on the strategic list, mica and 
quartz crystals, are likewise not causing 
more than ordinary concern. Quartz 
crystal of piezo-electric quality is used 
in radio frequency control mechanisms, 
which are indispensable in military com- 
munication systems. There are no 
known substitutes for this type of 
quartz, but it comes from our Brazilian 
neighbors, virtually the sole source. On 
mica, industry stocks are believed to be | 
large, and stockpiling plans are under | 
way, There is some hope for develop- | 
ment of domestic sources, but quality | 
probably won't be up to standards of | 
British Indian supplies. Stockpiling was | 
handicapped for a time by the strict | 
control exercised over Indian supplies | 
by London. 


st 
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NO NEWS! 


IF TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER appeared without a single word or picture 
printed on its pages—it would provide startling evidence of a “‘shortage”’ 
in a vital defense material. Yet the average reader in preparing a list of 
essentials probably would not think of this one. It is printing ink—the 
tireless servant of our era. Without ink, our defense program could not 
progress. Freedom of information is a vital point in the defense of democ- 
racy. Without ink there would be no news, no recorded knowledge, no 
history of the past, no records for the future. In newspapers, magazines, 
books, posters, pamphlets—printing ink plays its part in supplying vital 
information and keeping up morale. 


One Unit Every Two Hours for Defense 
Housing; Finishes on Metal Conduits for 
Army Use. 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 

Send today for your copy of “More than Meets 
the Eye.”” This book, beautifully illustrated in 
color, tells how practically every item of daily 
living has been made more useful, more dur- 
able and produced at greater speeds by the 
use of modern chemical coatings. 


Printing ink is only one of the many 
Interchemical protective and decorative 
coatings which are contributing to Amer- 
ica’s defense program. For instance: Tex- 
tile Colors for Uniforms; Industrial Finishes 
for Two-Way Radio Systems Used in Mech- 
anized Divisions; Finishes for the Largest 
Machine Tool Manufacturers in the Coun- 
try; Speed Finishes for Prefabricated 44- 
Room Apartments, Produced at a Rate of 


INTERCHEMICAL DIVISIONS, SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Printing Ink Division — In-tag Division — Ault & Wiborg Corporation — Aridye Cor- 
poration — United Color and Pigment Company Division — Virginia Chemical Corporation — R-B-H 
Dispersions, Inc. — Ruxton Products, Inc. — Ault & Wiborg Carbon & Ribbon Co., Inc. — Contine ntal 
Color Division — Champlain Corporation — Standard Coated Products Corporation — The Ault & 
Wiborg Company of Canada Limited — The Ault & Wiborg Company (Far East) 


INTERCHEMICALPSS 


CORPORATION « 75 VARICK ST:;, NEW YORK 
Mining * 61 


PROBLEM: Plant expansion. Manu- 
facturer buys up next door building. 
Finds floor level about 4’ higher in new 
place. Excavation and new floor too ex- 
pensive, too slow. SOLUTION: Globe 
Hydraulic Lift between buildings to com- 
yensate for variation in floor levels. 

SULT: Simple, low-cost installa- 
tion; goods handled easily, efficiently; 
new floor space quickly available . . . 
WRITE for this and other actual ‘‘case 
history”’ information on Globe Lifts and 
Elevators. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1003 E. Mermaid Lane E. Court at First Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Des Moines, lowe 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


NEW GUIDE 


SIMPLIFIES PAPER BUYING 


THE NEENAH PAPER GUIDE 


Send for Your Gree Cony 


Would you like a handy 84 x 11 reference file 
that gives you finger-tip information on char- 
acteristics, uses, sizes, weights, and colors of 
bonds, ledgers, index bristols, and typewriter 
papers? A copy will be mailed to you promptly 
if requested on your company letterhead. 


e Vee nak 


NEENAH PAPER CO. 
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NEENAH, WIS. 


PRODUCTION 


Defense Show 


Clinic to bring prime con- 
tractors and subcontractors to- 
gether will be an important 
feature of N. Y. Exposition. 


At 10:30 on the morning of Sept. 20, 
the big doors of New York’s Grand 
Central Palace were scheduled to swing 
open for the first “Civilian and National 
Defense Exposition.” ‘They will remain 
open daily from 10:30 a.m. to 10:30 
p-m. for 30 days including Sundays. 
Behind the show is the Defense Exposi- 
tion, Inc., an organization set up to ad- 
minister show affairs and pledged to 
split all profits between the United 
Service Organizations and the Civilian 
Defense Uniform Committee. 

Working with the corporation is a 
general advisory committee of more 
than 70 distinguished citizens, headed 
by George A. Sloan, New York City’s 
commissioner of commerce. 

@ Production Clinic—Subsidiary to, but 
in many ways transcending, the show’s 
main purpose of letting the public “see 
the battle of production” is the first 
genuinely National Defense Production 
Clinic, scheduled to be an added starter 
at the Palace for just three days, starting 
Sept. 22. At the invitation of the Office 
of Production Management (some in- 
vitees say they were “told to be there” 
pretty bluntly), three representatives 
cach of more than 200 prime contrac- 
tors will come from all parts of the 
country to discuss contracts with poten- 
tial subcontractors—furthering on a na- 
tional scale the more or less local but 
highly successful clinics held previously 
in various cities (BW—May24’41,p14). 
All of the prime contractors now 


working on billions of dollars of g 
ment orders were asked by the Oth 
Emergency Management to subm 
advance of the clinic, compreh« 
lists of their production, precision 

tool requirements. ‘Thousands of 
manufacturers were asked to subm: 
tailed lists of their facilities. As 
kinds of lists began to crowd in by cern 
mail, the Consolidated Edison Co 

a dozen of its engineers to analyze them, 
comparing subcontractor facilities with 
prime requirements so that each syal] 
manufacturer could be given a selection 
of ten prime operators who might best 
be able to use his grade and quantity of 
work. ‘To top it off, Edison furnishec 
scores of typists to prepare for each sub 
contractor an “analytic admission card’ 
for the clinic, on which was typed a 
list of the prime contractors for him 
to see. 

e Four Floors of Exhibits—The main 
show will fill all four floors of the Palace 
with exhibits ranging from the Army’s 
new mechanized equipment to the 
Navy’s fast new 60-ft. “PT” boat. ‘The 
Office of Civilian Defense will cooper- 
ate with New York’s Police and Fire 
Departments in showing air raid pro- 
tection techniques. 

Coast Guard, Marine Corps, and Air 
Corps will be represented with big ex- 
hibits together with 40 groups allied in 
one way or another with the defense 
effort. Air Youth of America, American 
Flying Services Foundation, American 
Red Cross, American Women’s Volun- 
tary Services, Army and Navy Union, 
Blood ‘Transfusion Association of New 
York head the long alphabetical list. 
In addition, there will be about thrice 
dozen commercial exhibits sponsored by 
private concerns, and there would have 
been many more if space had held out 
@ More Shows Planned—Although the 
Army, the Navy, and OPM recognize 


ADMISSION 


CAR D 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PRODUCTION CLINIC 


UPIM 


Grand Central Palace, N.Y. C. 


Admit the following: 
J. S. Lawson 
Memco EngineeriNf & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


3746 - 9th st. 
Long Island City 


M 0 N D A Y . Your facility card was analyzed and you 


SEPT. 22. 


are advised to contact the following firms: 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. 
Manning maxwell & Moore Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 

Savage Arms Corp. 

Sparks Machine Tool Corp. 
Sperry Products Inc. 

United Aircraft Corp. 

Van Karner Chemical Arms 
Westinghouse Elec. & iifg. Co. 
Wright Aeronauticai Co. 


- 
Every aspiring subcontractor who has 


| listed his facilities with the Office for 
| Emergency Management is 
_ given an “analytic admission ticket” 


being 


to the National Defense Productio: 
Clinic in New York next week. On 1! 
are typed the names of ten prime con 
tractors most likely to need his work 
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the value of defense shows and clinics | 
in boosting morale and production, their 
oficers are getting a little bit worried 
— at the number of them which seem to 
be arising spontancously all over the 
c country. Kansas City, Mo., is planning 
1 a big five-day show to “begin or end on 
1 Armistice Day,” depending upon when 
. it can get soldiers, sailors, military ma 
a, an terial, and speakers; Buffalo is planning 
il] clinic and exposition Oct. 16; Bir- 
at Ge mingham, one for Oct. 17. Since they 
ith both want the same big-name speakers 
Cy ery from OPM and other government of- 
. lent fices, they may have to switch their 
them, dates. 
» with Already the War Department has 
sniall listed about 100 affairs desiring depart- 
“ction mental blessing and participation. Army 
t best and Navy men are currently conferring 
ity of with OPM on the development of a 
shed policy governing federal participation in 
1 sub- such local shows and expositions includ- 
card” ing the many smaller ones which are 
cd a scheduled in connection with state fairs, 
him American Legion meetings, and other | 
similar functions. 
main 
‘alace e ? 
os A Paper Pinch: 
the 
The Despite priority worries, 
Opcr- ee 
Fice any stringency to date results 
~~ from mills’ reluctance to make 
1 Air the less profitable light gages. HEN a growing business out- This course of treatment was highly 
B ex- strips the capacity of its blood- successful. 
d in Priorities are giving the two-and-a- stream .. . its working capital . . . the . 7 po P 
ense half-billion-dollar paper industry many | result is “financial anemia.” It may be  5#Y8 the president: “With increasing 
ican anxious moments but as yet few actual pernicious, or even fatal, if the business sales, it was mecessary to put profit back 
ican shortages, Chlorine used for bleaching gets over-extended and the capital de- into plant and equipment. Using your 
lun- is tight, and so is waste paper (BW-Sep. | ficiency too acute. service, our working capital was sup- 
ion, 13'41,p24), used to stretch out virgin | The ; zh plied through the prompt sale of receiv- 
New pulp on oll lat newsprint, kraft. and the re ee Equipment Co.* risked ables. In 1940, sales were $188,201.15, 
list. very highest grades of book and writing | acca n 1936 it did a volume of = our statement shows a net worth 
we paper. However, practically any mill 34, on a capital of $6,789. ° pera No additional funds were 
1 by superintendent will admit when pinned | By January Ist, 1937, however, the area oa hana 
lave down that he has been pretty well | business began to feel growing pains. 
out stocked ahead. Any “priority jitters” | Sales were booming at such a rate, the Sacre 
the that he may have can be attributed more owners found they needed more work- 
nize to apprehension about the future than ing capital. But on the basis of tangible Profitable results have been obtained 
to present hurt. assets, as shown in the balance sheet, by thousands of companies, large and 
— ¢ Where Pinch Occurs—The pinch that they were not able to borrow. As a rule small, using our OPEN ACCOUNT 
has come to paper buyers has not re- banks don’t often make loans on the financing service, both as a general 
sulted from a lack of available tonnage, strength of character and prospects. practice and in an emergency. If you 
but from inability to find mills willing | : think this form of financing might fit 
tg to produce the lighter grades and gages Consequently the company decided to your company’s needs, and want 
ns: of their product. Mills like tonnage. try our OPEN ACCOUNT financing further information, we will gladly 
Their prices, sales, and profits ase tased | service ... and obtain the needed dollar supply it either by letter or inter- 
on tons. If they run all day on 20-Ib. vitamins” by cashing their receivables. —_ view. Simply write Dept. BW. 
stock, when they could be running on 
60-Ib., their production is trimmed by *A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files can be verified. 
exactly two thirds, and that isn’t hay. 
Because there is more business of all 
kinds, the papermakers can pick and e 0 M M & RC ! A a R E D IT C 0 M PA N Y 
choose, and they naturally choose the a 6 as 
—_ more profitable orders. Even the gov- “Non-Notification’” Open Account Financing 
on ernment is facing difficulty in finding BALTIMORE 
- bidders for the vast quantities it uses of 
a -: mimeograph paper. BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ' LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 
That the government appreciates the 
rk. supheal af nssagy ioe economy | CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
4\ Business Week * September 20, 194! Production * 63 
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/ . This single 
point adjustment 
isan exclusive fea- 
ture in ALL Twin 
Disc Clutches. 
Easy and quick 
«+-+no special 
tools needed. Sim- 
ply pull up the 
pin, rotate collar 
to next hole and 
release the pin. 
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@ It’s testing time for industry... 
testing time for men, machines and 
management. In this critical hour, 
theories . . . experiments . . . cut- 
and-try methods are becoming con- 
spicuous for their inefficiency. Sus- 
tained, high-speed production is de- 
manding specialists of proved skill 

. machines of demonstrated effi- 
ciency . . . organizations of recog- 
nized ability. 

That’s why manufacturers and 
users of all types of industrial ma- 
chinery entrust their clutch prob- 
lems to the Twin Disc Clutch Com- 
pany’s 23 years of specialized ex- 
perience in building clutches to fit 
the job... not merely to fit the 
machines of which they are a 
part. Why not submit your clutch 
problem to Twin Disc engineers? 
Twin Disc Clutch Company, 1365 
Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Lower Left: Twin Disc Model E Heavy-duty 
Clutch. 


Below: Twin Disc Model MT Duplex Machine 
Tool Clutch. 


Lower Right: Twin Disc Power Take-off. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| (per capital annual consumpt 


200 Ib.) is evidenced by num« 
ings being held with various 
of the paper industry. Last | 
instance, saw two important 
in New York, one engineere: 
Henderson to get the big mil! 
on “ceiling prices” for waste 
other engineered by the Pulp 
Section of OPM to get the ; 
verters—waxers, baggers, bi 
etc.—in harmony on their fut 
for materials and repair par! 
groups are already working 
presentations for forthcoming 
ences and decisions. 

@ Pressure of Priorities—That t!\: 
lem of the papermaker, and 
complicated cannot be denied. 


| controls lie heavily on copper, zi: 
| tin, and they are the essential 
| terials of the brass or bronze fo wdie 


wires which support the web of pay 


| pulp on its way to becoming paper 
| the paper machine. These metals 4 
| are used in thousands of bearings , 
| screens necessary for paper- -making. 


just one bearing or screen costing co) 
paratively few dollars goes down, a 1 paper 
mill costing four or five millions mus 


| stop for repairs. Replacement ball a 


roller bearings are subject to prioriti 


| on alloy steels and are as hard to ¢ 


for civilian service as brass and bronze 
Paper converters are up against p 

tential shortages on glues, resins, wi 
casein, and other materials, in additio: 
to repair parts for their machinery. Pu 

makers are as yet mainly concerned wit! 
ways of bleaching more product wit! 
less chlorine, for they have been 1 
quested to trim their usage of that vita 
chemical by 10%. Some look “scl 
to a chlorine cut of as much as 30 

or 40%, in which case America wi 
have to get used to yellower or graver, 
but stronger, paper in our books, magi 
zines, and packages. However, the i 
dustry is already prepared to point ou! 
that eye specialists have long plugged 


| for off-white = to ease readers’ ey 


e@ Parts for aitrs—Despite curren! 
concern about ae primary pape: 
manufacturers, converters, and pulp pr 
ducers all agree that their biggest wor 
over the long pull will be the repair 
parts situation. Since the nature of the: 
business calls for continuous productior 
they must be protected in advance. \ 
use to them in a breakdown is a four 
drinier not yet woven to their speci 
requirement, nor a rubber roll yet to bx 
vulcanized. Off the record, they ha 
been assured that they will yet | 
grouped with the twenty other essentis 
industries—like food processors and 
newspapers and petroleum and radio- 
under the blanket A-10 repair prefer 
ence rating (BW —Sep.13’41,p7). 
Private ghost of the tonnage-mii ided 
papermaker is that increasing demands 
for rayon and military explosives a) 
reduce the supply of still-plentiful pulp 
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In that case, Washington might ask 
him to spread the all-over supply by 
running a larger proportion of the light 
gages of paper, which would reduce his 
tonnage but give a lot of hungry buyers 
what they want and need. 


FRUIT-SHIPPING EXPERIMENTS 


California fruit growers, like othe: 
large-scale farmers, do a lot of worry 
ing about the condition of their fruit 
when it reaches eastern markets. With 
an eye on prices, they're constantly 
thinking up new ways of insuring that 
their products arrive in the markets in 
a condition to lure consumers’ moncy. 

Early last month, farm experts at the 
University of California College of Agri- 
culture began testing a new method 
using color photography to find out 
when and how to pick and ship fruit 
destined for the East. 

Color photographs are taken of a 
batch of fruit at a certain state of ripe- 
ness. The batch is then shipped in re- 
frigerator cars under varying condi- 
tions of coolness. ‘Temperatures are 
recorded automatically on the trans- 
continental run, and in New York, the 
shipment is photographed under identi- 
cal lighting conditions as in California. 
Results show what happened to the 
color of the fruit on the way to mar- 
ket. After the experiments, the univer- 
sity hopes to issue a bulletin to grow- 
ers and shippers telling them (1) at 
what degree of ripeness the fruit should 
be picked and (2) the temperatures 
under which it should. be shipped to 
insure its arrival on eastern fruit stands 
with exactly the right color to attract 
the most buyers. 


PEW TO MAKE PLANES 


Watch for renewed activity in “plas 
tic planes.” Last March, Monocoupe 
Aeroplane & Engine Corp. bought into 
Bristol Aircraft Corp. to produce a twin 
engined plastic-plywood number (B\W 
—Mar.29°41,p30). Last week the two 
companies were merged with Bristol! 
Aircraft Products, Ltd., of Canada to 
form the new Universal Moulded Prod- 
ucts Corp. with headquarters in New 
York and factories in Virginia, Florida, 
and Ontario. Top man in the merger 
is Arthur E. Pew, Jr., vice-president of 
Sun Oil Co. and member of the fast- 
driving Pew oil and shipbuilding clan. 
Also representing the Pew interest is 
Thomas H. McCoy, Jr., as chairman of 
the board; he is a former partner of 
Hambleton & Co., investment bankers. 
President is Eugene A. Hults, who re- 
linquishes the post of industrial rela- 
tions director of American Viscose Co. 
(he minority Bristol interest is repre- 
sented on the board by Charles C. 
Lincoln, Jr. Planes, boats, and moulding 
compounds will be produced under the 


trade name, “Monomold.” 
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Good man gone wrong ..e 


Something snapped in a good man’s make-up — the familiar story 
of embezzlement which annually exacts a toll of more than 


$200,000,000 from American business. 


A Fidelity Bond with Standard of Detroit protects you, the employer, 
against the results of such human failure. A badge of character for 
your employees, it is certain financial security for your business. If 
trouble comes, Standard pays your losses promptly. 


Your local Standard agent or broker can help you develop a sound 
defense against this and other losses — through automobile accident; 
robbery; injury to you, your employees or the public; and similar 
hazards. Consult with him before your turn comes! 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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, NEW PRODUCTS 


13 Plants Strategically Located 


@ Years 


research and 


of General Box Company 
engineering experience 
are being utilized by scores of manu- 
facturers. By obtaining the box, crate 
which 


requirements 


or special container 
their 


they are able to speed up and effect 


exactly 
meets individual 
economies on shipments of all shapes 
and sizes. 


Ample production facilities and mod- 


ern equipment produce standard as 
well as custom-built containers of ade- 
quate strength and minimum weight 


at “production line’ costs. 


The strategic location of G-B plants 
assures prompt delivery. Find out how 
General Box Company can help you 
keep handling, packing and shipping 
in step with Mail 


faster production. 


the coupon today. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


Genera! Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
502 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 

(C0 Send a free copy of the new 
booklet “How epscush Can 
Save $$ for You.” 

(2) Have a General Box engi- 


neer call 


State 
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Blackout Materials 
First of two “Blackout Materials’’ to 


be patented by the newly formed U. S. 


Defense Materials Corp., 315 Berry St., 
Brooklyn, is Blackout Sheet, a tough, 
| black kraft paper which sticks to the 
| inside of industrial windows, bars the 
| escape of tell-tale light during night 
bombing attacks, and prevents glass 
from flying when struck. Second is the 
Daylight Vent, a sliding, light-tight 
shutter to be applied along with the 
blackout sheet to any window through 
which light or visibility is desired during 
the daytime. The sheet will come in 
50-yd. rolls, 26 in. wide, coated op one 
side with a self-sealing thermoplastic 
adhesive and protected by glassine paper 
until application. 


we 
| Two-Purpose Coupling 


| The new ‘Type D Torflex Flexible 
| Coupling, made by Harris Products Co., 


5407 Commonwealth Ave.. Detroit, is 
designed for use either as a lubricating 
line connector or as a small shaft coup- 
ling. Consisting of two flexible rubber 
bushings, two fiber washers, a pipe nip 
ple, and two metal screw caps to com- 

| press the rubber, it slips over the ends 
of shafts or pipes and grips them. 


Plastic Range Finder 


Working on the premise that a re- 
| duction in the weight of an accessory 
| will be welcomed by photographers, 
Phaostron Co., 7 S. Granada Ave., Al 
hambra, Calif., is manufacturing its , 
new Camera Range Finder out of 
molded Bakelite plastic. Metals for- 
merly used are conserved for defense, 
and costs are reduced. 


| Switch Heater 


Installed, without excavating, beneath 
the rails and between the ties, the new 
Hi-Ball Switch Heater operates 30 to 40 
hours on 14 gal. of kerosene to prevent 
frozen switches and delays on industrial 
railroad sidings as well as main lines. 
Flame blowouts and burning of ties are 
both prevented by a cylindrical cup 
around the flame. The heater is a prod- 
uct of Mississippi Supply Co., Railway 


Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 


Industrial Announcer 


Demand for a paging and anno, 
loudspeaker which will overrid 
many noises in a large industrial 
has resulted in the development « 
new All-Way Speaker Baffle by 
Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. Made 
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special nonmetallic, nonvibratory mate th 

rial, it projects sound through five evenh Ww 

spaced apertures to all parts of a large m 

area. ‘Though it is only 20 in. in diam be 

ter and weighs but 10 Ib., it has already Y 

demonstrated _ its ability to be heard 

above 95 decibels of noise. a 

ct 

Hot Dog Steamer 7 

Newest product of Luxhorn Corp., 0 

20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, is the 7 

electrically-heated “Hot Dog (Wiener b 

or Frankfurt) Steamer.” It looks like a st 

chromium-plated — pedestal-type cake 

§| 
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stand 124 in. diameter, 8} in. high, and : 

can be used as such when it is not 
plugged in for cooking wicners, hot 

tomales, what-have-you. A transparent : 

cover completes the outfit. 

| 

| 


Silvered Infra-Red Lamps 


Newest lamps for drying, baking, 
heating, and dehydrating by the near- 
infra-red ray process are Nalco Insid 
Silvered Carbon Filament Lamps, manu 
factured by North American Electri 
Lamp Co., 1037a Tyler St., St. Louis 
Mo. They require no reflectors. 
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FINANCE 
Young at It Again 


This time, he’s trying to 
force competitive bidding on 
$18,000,000 Erie bond issue. 
Old feud behind plea to court. 


Robert R. Young may never have en- 
joyed a very great degree of control over 
the one-time Van Sweringen railroads 
which he thought he had bought some 
four years ago. Yet he manages to make 
life fairly miserable for the people with 
whom he has been battling all this time. 

Next week he is scheduled to do it 
again. Tuesday of this week, in a Wash- 
ington dispatch, the New York ‘limes 
spoke of the pending $18,000,000 issue 
of bonds for the reorganized Erie Rail- 
road and said that “at a hearing before 
the Federal Court on Sept. 23 the court 
will be asked by an interested party to 
invoke competitive bidding on the | 
bonds.” That “interested party” is Mr. | 
Young. 

e Votes Impounded—He, with asso- 
ciates, controls the Vans’ top holding 
company, Alleghany Corp. Alleghany | 
owns enough Chesapeake & Ohio stock | 
so that it should have working control 
of the road—but its C. & O. votes are | 
impounded because one of Alleghany’s | 
bond issues is ‘under water’ from the 
standpoint of collateral. Hence, even 
though C. & O. comes through the 
Erie reorganization with a substantial 
stake in the road, Mr. Young can’t vote 
Alleghany’s C. & O. stock, so he cer- 
tainly can’t swing C. & O.’s Erie hold- 
ings. As things stand, the trustees for 
Ene have been negotiating with Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. as underwriters for 
the $18,000,000 bond issue. Mr. Young 
has a long-standing feud with Morgan 
Stanley, and he’s going before the court 
to see if he can’t upset the apple cart. 

@ Not the First Time—It isn’t the first 
time Young has undertaken to upset 
negotiations of Morgan Stanley and as- 
sociates for securities of the roads in 
which he is interested. ‘This despite the 
fact that he doesn’t actually control the 
roads and hence isn’t in a position per- 
sonally to block the negotiations. 

Late in 1938 he kicked up a fuss that 
caused $30,000,000 of Chesapeake & 
Ohio bonds to be sold at competitive 
bidding. A few months later, when the 
Cincinnati Union Terminal prepared to 
sell $12,000,000 of refunding bonds, he 
launched a successful newspaper and 
telegraph campaign to force competitive 
bids on that, too. His proposed battle 
over the Erie business is just one more 
event in the series that by now is famil- | 
lar gossip to the financial community. | 
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KEEP THEM YOUNG WITH HYATTS 


HYATTS 
MAKE LIGHT OF 
HEAVY LOADS! 


IN EVERY APPLICATION where the loads are 


heavy and the going tough you can depend 
on Hyatt Roller Bearings to keep equip- 
ment free from friction, wear, and attention 
... while prolonging its service life. Preci- 
sion-built...incredibly accurate... great in 
capacity... let these better bearings help 
lighten the load of the mechanical equip- 
ment you build or buy. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Sales Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, N. J., Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, San Francisco. 


e@.te™-8 BEAR N G §S 


Q U ft Eee 
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FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE BUILDING B-1 
(LLUSTRAVOX DIV. MAGNAVOX CO., INC., FORT WAYNE, IND. 


MEN TO TRAIN?.. then let 
JILUSTRAVOX 


Models for 
large or smal! groups; 3 or 
1200 people; easy to use. 


THREAD GALLING 


“We have been enthusiastic users 
of ‘Oildag’ for over ten years”, 
says Besler Systéms, ‘and we find 
it the only material which will 
prevent bolts, nuts and flanges 
from seizing under high tempera- 
ture and pressure conditions in 
our boilers. 

“For this purpose, each man in 
our assembling department is pro- 
vided with (a small can of) Con- 
centrated ‘Oildag’ and a small 
solder brush with which he paints 
the threads on the bolt before 
screwing on the nut. Under this 
practice bolts have reached 
temperatures of at least 
900° F., not only for long 
periods of time, but for 
many repetitions, and on 
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dismantling were found to have 
been free.” . . . . another exam- 
ple of the excellent service per- 
formed by “dag” colloidal graphite 
under severe conditions. 

Many other high temperature lub- 
rication successes are reported 
thoughout industry with “dag” 
colloidal graphite dispersed in var- 
ious liquids, even volatile solvents. 
Write for “The Treatment of 
Screw Threads” and literature on 
this subject. Your oil supplier 
can furnish you a-“dag” colloidal 
graphited product upon request. 


ACH ES.ON 
i1c OL Bato s 
m CORPORATION 


4 PORT HURON MICH. 


THE MARKETS 


September Favorites 


hus far, September has be« 
month for many individual sto 
though the averages had not do 
prior to the spurt the middle 
week. Indexes of industrial shar 
for example, had shown little t 
to move in either direction, even 
news as the “shoot first’”’ order. | 
mere fact that the averages wer 
gic didn’t prevent market follow« 
playing their favorites. 

By all odds the best-acting g: 
far this month has been the 
shares. These stocks, highlights of 
had faded earlier in 1941 on tl 
that the defense and lease-lend pro; 
would preempt the planes requi: 
the airlines to handle their steadil 
ing volume of traffic. More recent 
however, there have been indicatio 
that the federal authorities recogni 
that the executives who are directing 
defense production are making up the 
bulk of the airlines’ passenger lists. A 
long as that is the fact, the lines ho 
that they will get the planes they need 
and the market place puts their shares 
pretty well forward not only on their 
present achievements but on their post 

| war prospects as well. 

One or two of the shipbuilding stocks 
several of the aircraft manufacturers, a 
handful of farm implement issues, a 
few metals, and a few oils have been 
among the favorites over the last thre 
weeks. A pretty consistent dribble of in 
vestment buying has been witnessed in 
a number of “soft” consumer go 

lines and in a few of the store shar 
the supposition that purchasing power 
chased out of the “hard” lines by prion 
ties and credit controls, will be increas 
ingly important in those retail lines 
where goods are still abundant. 

The bulk of the market, as might be 
expected from the fact that the aver 
ages have been in a rut, has just about 
gone sidewise. Shares of the auto and 
accessory manufacturers, building ma 
terials, electrical equipment, shoes, ma 
| chinery and textiles were simply moving 
| sidewise with the whole market up to 
| the spurt in the last hour of trading 

Wednesday. In fact, the textile list pre 
sented one distinctly weak group—the 
rayons. ‘These shares have slid off fairly 
substantially since the wave of buving 
which accompanied the shutting off of 
silk supplies from Japan. 

The most disappointing group te- 
cently has been the rails. Earlier this 
year these carrier stocks had outper 
formed the industrials quite materially 
as a result of mounting earning power 
and the relatively favorable position of 
the railroads as regards excess-profits 
taxation. Quite recently, however, they 
have turned soft—partly as a result of 

| the union strike vote and partly because 
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of apprchensions about post-war air and 
truck competition. 
Government bonds have continued to 
appeal distinctly nervous. Plans now 
maturing for a boost in reserve require- 
ment of national banks—a step in which 
Secretary Morgenthau appears to agree 
with Federal Reserve Chief Eccles—has 
contributed to sporadic liquidation. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Stocks Week Ago Ago Ago 
50 Industrial ....102.3 101.2 100.3 101.2 
20 Railroad ..... 29.3 29.4 30.0 28.7 
20 Utility 44.5 44.7 45.0 60.7 


Bonds 
20 Industrial 91.3 91.3 90.8 87.4 
20 Railroad . 63.6 64.5 65.6 59.3 
20 Utility .......101.6 101.6 101.1 100.7 
U. §. Government. 111.2 111.6 111.2 108.3 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 


government bonds which are from the Federal | 


Reserve Bank of New York. 


Fair Days for Cane 


Sugar refiners’ desire to 
safeguard a good thing and 
avoid any political snags is be- 
hind decrease in price. 


Within the last few days the leading 
sugar-refining companies in this country 
have dropped the price of cane sugar 
from $5.35 a cwt. to $5.25. Apparently 
they realized they had a pretty good 
thing under present conditions and they 
didn't want to disturb it. They acted 
on prices before Washington got around 
to telling them to do something more 
drastic. The truth is that cane sugar 
refiners in recent months have been en- 
ioying the first prosperity worth men- 
tioning in several years. ‘They have en- 
joyed a fair margin between the price 
of the raw sugars they buy and the re- 
fined article they sell. And_ they've 
been doing the best volume of business 
since the United States first embarked 
on the quota system in 1934. 
¢ Refiners’ Margin—As to margin, the 
present raw-sugar price is fixed by Leon 
Henderson’s order at not more than 
$3.50 a ewt. Refiners sell at $5.25, but 
it must be remembered that cash dis- 
counts and 53¢ a cwt. processing tax 
have to come out of that. Actually, the 
iefiners probably aren't getting better 
than $4.60 a cwt. which means a margin 
of about $1.10 a hundred or 1.1¢ a |b. 

In the old days, an average markup of 
|.le a Ib. would have been nothing for 
refiners to shout about. Yet, when they 
are doing a reasonably good volume of 
business, they'll get along all right on 
as little as 1¢ a Ib. margin. The fact is, 
however, that they've been lucky any 


time they got much over 3¢ a Ib. for | 
4 long time. Moreover, most of the | 
plants have become union shops in | 


lecent years, and the wage bill cuts into 


the refiner’s margin substantially more | 
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PAYROLL PREPARATION 
@ TODD FORM-MASTER! 


NCREASED economy? Greater payroll efficiency? Yes, definitely. Instead 

of posting check stub, earnings record and payroll sheet in three time- 
consuming and error-breeding operations, post them all at once on the 
Form-Master. Result: a faster, more accurate job at less cost. 

Listed among the first 182 Form-Master users are more than 69 different 
kinds of businesses capitalized at anywhere from less than $50,000 to 
more than $1,000,000. These concerns employ from 15 to 1,500 people, 
or more. 

Here are three typical customer statements: 

“Form-Master has saved us better than 50% of the time formerly 
required to handle the payroll and in addition provides us with accu- 
rate records?’ 

“Through Form-Master we have obtained absolute payroll control 
and the maximum of employee convenience.’ 

“Only those who make up quarterly reports know what it means to 
get the necessary information together and balance it. With Form- 
Master, our Social Security Records are no problem?’ 

Solve your payroll preparation problems with Form-Master. Send 
coupon for details. 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
We would like to know more about the 
Todd Form-Master and how it cuts payroll 
posting time and increases accuracy and 
efficiency. Please send descriptive folder 
together with payroll forms. 


Company name 


Address. 
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OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES f se 
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“You mean 


you've really 


tumbled to 


~ 


the fact... 


that Gilbert Quality Papers are 


best for us! I wondered how long it would take 
you to see how cheap and unimpressive our letterheads 
and envelopes appear, when compared with the smart- 
looking correspondence we receive written on that crisp, 
crackly Gilbert bond paper. You'll have to admit that 
Gilbert’s angle on new-cotton-fibre-content really does 
make a difference in business stationery appearance and 
final low cost. Gilbert Quality Papers pay your business a 
real compliment . . . and watch how they’ll cut down let- 
terhead, envelope, onionskin and ledger paper costs!” 


EXECUTIVES: Your paper merchant and printer may 
be able to suggest cost reductions and better efficiency 
in your use of stationery, through the use of Gilbert 
Quality Papers. If you desire, a complete portfolio of 
Gilbert new-cotton-fibre-content papers will be sent on 
your request, which must be written on your business 
letterhead. The Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis- 
consin, Producers of Extra-Value Business Writing Papers. 


GILBERT Q\24¢- 


GILBERT BONDS 
New -Cotton- Fibre- Content 

Dreadnaught Parchment 100% 

Lancaster Bond 100 % 

Valiant Bond 75 

Radiance Bond 5 

Resource Bond 

Allegro Vellum 

Gilpako Bond Opaque) 


GILBERT ONIONSKINS 

New-Cotton-Fibre- Content 
White Cloud Onionskin . . 75% 
Dispatch Onionskin . . . . 256% 


GILBERT INDEX BRISTOLS 

New-Cotton-Fibre-Con:ent 

Dreadnaught Index 100% 
50 


23% 


GILBERT LEDGERS 
New-Cotton- Fibre- Content 
Dreadnaught Linen ae a $F] 
Old Ironsides Ledger . . 
Dauntless Ledger Gilbert Safety Bond. . . 25% 
Dispatch Ledger Arrowhead Safety (Sulphite) 


e MISCELLANEOUS GiLBeRT PRODUCTS e 
Dispatch Manuscript Cover... . 


GILBERT SAFETY PAPERS 
New-Cotton-Fibre-Content 
Dispatch Safety .... . 25% 


* The Best Papers Are Made With New Cotton Fibres * 
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; than it did in the good old da 
| 14¢ a lb. margin was regarded 
| the right expectation. 

@ High Quota Level—Fully as 
| to the refiners this year as the 
| profit margin is the very hig! 
which the Department of A 
has lifted quotas (BW —Sep 
The way the sugar law is dray 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and th 
pines are allowed to ship only 
refined sugar into the United Ss; 
any year. The over-all quota n 
and down, but that applies on 
raw sugar they ship in after fill 
quotas for refined. Consequent 
quotas this year the highest on ; 
there still is only a limited am 
off-shore refined coming in but 
mendously increased volume 
ported raws is flowing to th 
refiners tor processing. 

Of course, the refineries are hay 
no trouble in taking care of the ne 
business. ‘hey estimate that they ha 
capacity for 8,000,000 tons a year but 
have been averaging only about 4 
600,000 tons in actual business fo; 
many years past. So the change is a 
together welcome. 

@ Not Too Much, However—lhe ¢ 
mestic refiners can’t afford to make to 
much money, however. When va 
present sugar law was pending in 19 
| Hawaii and Puerto Rico came forward 
with the argument that they were just 
| as much a part of the United States as 
| Colorado and Louisiana. Beet farmers 
in Colorado and cane growers in Louisi 
ana aren’t limited as to the amount of 
sugar they may send to market in refined 
form and how much as raw, so why 
should the territories be? And they had 
the solid backing of Secretary Ickes 

The refiners won out, however. For 
one thing, they pointed out that Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii get the advantage of 
the farm benefit payments which would 
be a cushion for their refining operations 
in hard times. And they argued that 
plant and jabor would be forced int 
idleness in this country if both these 
island territories were allowed to ship 
_ their full quotas as refined sugar. 

e Territories Bide Time—Now just sup 
pose that the big domestic refineries 
(which are none too popular in \\ ash 
ington at best) should come up with 
smacking earnings statements for 19+! 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii would jump at 
that excuse to yell to Congress that the 

combine along the eastern seaboard was 
profiteering, th: it quotas on refined sugat 
should be abolished as they apply t 
these territories. So the refiners have 
more to fear than the mere imposition 
of a ceiling price on refined by the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Meanwhile, buyers in the U1 
States still are scrambling for Cuban 
sugar, the island’s allotment having been 
raised 375,000 tons in the last quota 
boost. The bottleneck continues to be 


ited 
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lack of shipping space even more than 

the Cubans’ reluctance to sell now that 

they have the market by the throat. 

Importers declare they haven’t been able 

to book a ton of shipping space since the | 
ceiling rate of 32¢ to 38¢ a cwt. on | 
sugar freight was imposed, effective last 
Monday. Currently the buyers are 
pleading with the Maritime Commis- 
sion to force the ship lines to book 
sugar business at the new rates. 


EXPLAINING CREDIT RULES 


A booklet which interprets the con- 
sumer credit regulations issued last 
month by the Federal Reserve Board 
has been printed by the American Bank- 
ers Association (22 E. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.—free to members, 50¢ cach 
to nonmembers). ‘The 57-page brochure 
intersperses explanation with the text 
of the regulation, illustrates by exam 
ples, and answers anticipated additional 
queries. Typical is the question, “What 
provision is made for farmers, whose in- 
come is seasonal?” Answer: “Under 
Section 6 (k) provision is made for per- 
sons engaged in agricultural activities 
which, under certain conditions, ex- 
empts their loans from the regulation.” 

Indicative of bankers’ interest in the 
credit situation are the meetings now 
becoming general. The New York State 
Bankers Association, for example, is 
holding a series of six conferences in 
various cities between Sept. 18 and 26. 


CONSUMER CREDIT MEETING 


The American Association of Personal 
Finance Companies will hold its twenty- 
seventh convention at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., next week under un- 
usual conditions. Recent government 
restrictions on financing of instalment 
purchases (BW —Aug.30'41,p24) have 
bettered the competitive condition of 
many members whe had held to rigid 
down-payment and repayment policies. 
But more venturesome members com- 
plain that the curbs force rejection of 
some business heretofore eagerly sought. 


P.S. 


Remembering the inflation that swept 
middle-western farm prices skyward dur- 
ing the last war—and ended in number- 
less foreclosures and bank failures over 
the next decade—federal authorities are 
urging farm lenders to hand out mort- 
gage money only at “normal” land val- 
ues... . Chartered Investors, an invest- 
ment trust listing assets of nearly $4,- 
000,000, has decided it’s too hard to 


make money in this market and is plan- | 
ning to a . . . The New York | 


Stock Exchange, listing shares of Joy 


Manufacturing and Master Electric last | 


Monday, had officers of the two com- 
panies in for lunch and a look at the 
trading floor. Now if only a few in- 
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THIS BANK 
MAKES LOANS 


to a CROSS-SECTION 


OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRIES 
AND BUSINESSES 
REPRESENTED IN 

THE LIST OF 
OUR CUSTOMERS: 


Advertising 
Agricultural implements 
Automotive products 
Aviation 


Beverages 
Bolts and nuts 
Building materials 


Chemicals 

Clay products 

Coal 

Commodity dealers 
Contractors 
Contractors’ equipment 


~ 


Dairy products 
Department stores 
Distillers 

Drugs 

Electrical Equipment 
Fertilizer 

Finance companies 
Food products 
Foundries 

Furniture 


Gasoline and oil 


Hardware 
Hotels 
Household equipment 


Insurance 
Industrial equipment 
r . 


P 


Leather 


Machine tools 
Machine shops 
Mail order houses 
Meat packing 
Metal products 


Office equipment 


Paint 

Paper 

Plastics 
Printing 
Public utilities 
Publishing 


THE 


Radio broadcasting 
Railroads 
Restaurants 


Rubber 


Security dealers 
Steamship lines 
Steel and iron 


Textiles 
Tobacco 
Trucking 
Utility equipment 


W earing apparel 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


EUCLID AT EAST SIXTH S ISAS $ TERMINAL TOWER BUILDING 
8 7 
ps oe 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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WHAT EVERY | COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD a 


1926=100 


INVESTOR ie 
SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT i! 
CHAIN STORES Ltthet | atta), 


is clearly, concisely, accu- Rie Ae , Hiatt 
rately presented i in our new 

edition of “The Place of 
Chain Stores in Distribu- 
tion and Investment’. one 


avers ree + Week's High petasrtissrts ss iinys lf, 
+— Close | 35 
<= Week's Low | 


a } rbttyyeey 
Aaa ih Tet ie dyytl 


4 Tty’ 20 Rails 


50 Industrials 


‘etre! 


Analyses of 30 Leading 
Chain Store Systems. 


You may obtain a copy by 
writing for booklet “A” 20 Poe Pees eee Owe ee Pe eee ceed eee eee eee eee eee cee ee ee 20 


' July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 1940 1941 


Dore. Stonderd & Poor's Corp © BUSINESS WEEK 
ed 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


es < --o | vestors could be asked down to Wall 
Street on the chance that some of them COMMO D I T | ES 


70 Pine Street New York 


might weaken and buy a few shares. 


Just Published Rubber Piling Up 


a foremen's manual that— Effort to curtail use of 


® brings them the experiences and suggestions of crude shows results and, with 
experts in each branch of their work 


af F 
@ explains common-sense methods of solving problems imports at high level, supply 
®@ emphasizes the attitudes, as well as methods, that | situation appears healthy. 


lead to outstanding foremanship performance 


} : ; : 
| Enforced curtailment of this coun- 
try’s crude rubber consumption in an 


anya yrds gigas EFFECTIVE effort to build the stockpile more 
stand and work out methods FOREMANSHIP rapidly brought marked results in 
and suggestions that have August. Apparent use of rubber during 
proved their worth in repre- By H. B. Maynard teak month chene to $5,365 long erin 


sentative plants. The work of é 
fifteen specialists who have President, Methods which compares with the all-time peak 


something worthwhile to say, Engineering Council chalked up in June at 84,912. 
ag eae gd agers a August also was marked by extraor- 
, 14 Contributors dinarily large imports of 105, 456 tons, 


problems of handling men, 
machines and production and 265 pages, 6x9, $2.50 second highest in history, and there was 


Covers gives case examples of their “— neo a net addition of about 50,000 tons to 
—pianning the effective application in industry. Especially valuable for con- the stockpile which now stands at 
—- * ing equi ference group discussion as well as individual study 444.890. OF this | k } 
a Re ae are the questions with choice of answers appearing after ds gern this total stock-on-hand, 
guiding men each chapter. 228,551 tons belong to the government 
improving operating |and this store, of course, is the official 
ne Oda . 
—making a useful tool | stockpile. However, with all rubber 
ne Ee SEE THIS NEW BOOK 10 DAYS FREE— SEND THIS CouPON | being rationed by the Office of Produc- 
—applying ob evalua- . % : . 
tion, merit rating, and McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. €. tion Management, it can quite properly 
incentive systems Send me Maynard's Effective Foremanship for 10 days’ 
—planning and schedul- examination on approval, In 10 days I will send $2.50, be said that the entire 444,890 tons on 
ing plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid (Postage hand represent stockpile. 
winitin y 4 paid on orders accompanied bv remittance.) . 
-aersicemcrtaas: bs —-<uie e Eight Months Plus—If the size of the 
-——lowering costs and Ne ‘ . . ° " 
promoting safety meet stored supply is judged in the light of 
—handling suguestions Address , ve August consumption, it would be equal 
maintaining depart- ‘ “ ‘ 
a City and State.. Company ..BW-9- 20-41 | to about eight months’ requirement S. 


mental orderliness and (Books sent on approval in U. 8S. and Canada only.) 
However, rubber rationing is scheduled 


reducing waste 
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to co forward on a progressively declin- 
ing scale (BW—Aug.9’41,p28) so that 
the stockpile obviously could be ex- 
pected to last a good bit longer than 
eight months even if imports were to 
be shut off by a serious tuin of affairs 
in the Far East. 


[hus the supply situation in rubber | 


has not suffered too much from the 


ailment that has been common among | 


most of the stockpiles—that is, con- 
sumption running so high that it out- 
sped all efforts to increase supplies on 
hand. The intensive efforts to give all 
the shipping space possible to rubber, 
plus cooperation of the British and 
Netherlands authorities in making crude 
supplies available in Malaya and the 
East Indies, have resulted in exception- 
ally large imports ever since December, 
1939. Now, with consumption curtail- 
ment in full swing, these heavy ship- 
ments will contribute even more sub- 
stantially to accumulation so long as 
the sea lanes remain open. 

e Monthly Figures—The following tabu- 
lation, prepared from Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association figures, shows how 
things have been going (in long tons): 


Imports | Consumption Stocks 
940 

Jan. 72,520 58,061 
Feb. 43,088 52,078 
Mar. 59,277 52,454 
Apr. 70,700 52,361 
May 51,571 54,513 
June 53,889 47,834 
July 69,596 48,354 
Aug. 73,028 53,307 
Sept. 78,972 52,469 
Oct. 74,716 59,644 
Nov. 72,901 57,716 
Dec. 98,366 59,709 


139,304 
129,023 
134,871 
152,645 
145,881 
154,313 
175,455 
194,760 


220,597 


250,412 


Jan. 86,833 
Feb. 73,973 
Mar. 87,123 
Apr. 63,305 
May 106,159 
June 64,577 
July 97,081 
Aug. 105,456 


65,989 
62,692 
69,024 
71,374 
71,187 
84,912 
68,653 
55,365 


320,372 
338,147 
329,767 
364,107 
339,108 
395,216 
444,890 


¢ Consumption—As will be seen from 
the above statistics, apparent consump- 
tion went into a mse, starting with 
March, which threatened very seriously 
to balk the stockpile program. Un- 
doubtedly the enforced curtailment of 
automobile production schedules—which 
really begins to get tough with the De- 
cember allowable made public this week 
—would ultimately have had a retarding 
effect on this country’s use of rubber, 
but even that could not have arrested 
the extraordinary demand for replace- 
ment tires. 

By taking direct action rather than 
waiting for outside factors to cut into 
the record rubber consumption, defense 
authorities have managed to boost rub- 
ber supplies in the United States to an 
all-time high. Never before, not even in 
the depths of the depression when con- 
sumption hit bottom at 18,015 tons in 
December, 1932, have supplies crossed 
the 400,000-ton mark. 
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235,353 | 
288,864 | 


309,411 


NO DAM IS TOO BIG 


¥ 


NO BUILDING 
TOO INTRICATE 


NO TRAFFIC TOO HEAVY 


for CONCRETE 


Even engineers are often astonished 
at the seemingly endless uses of 
concrete—the most versatile of dura- 
ble construction materials. 
Concrete builds the highways and 
airports that strengthen our nation, 
the bridges that span our rivers and 
the subways under our cities. It has 
built Coulee Dam and Los Angeles 
Aqueduct... Mrs. McGinty’s gold- 
fish pool and the bird bath in Thomp- 
son’s garden . . . complete homes in 
increasing thousands...armoriesand 
schools, tennis courts and wharves, 


farm structures without number. 

For each of its uses, concrete offers 
definite advantages: resistance to 
fire, termites, decay, storm, flood, 
earthquake ; the ability to take almost 
any shape, form or finish; design- 
ability to meet almost any strength 
requirement; speedy construction; 
and long life with low annual cost. 

Consider concrete for your home, 
your building, your community im- 
provements. Helpful literature 
available on many specific uses of 
concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A9b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Allies’ Supplier Ready to Deliver 


That's the purport of Washington’s maneuvers on world 
front—convoys to Iceland, seizures of Axis tonnage, and new 
lease-lend request. Argentine cooperation won at last. 


Washington maneuvered on farflung 
fronts this week in preparation for de- 
cisive United States action against the 
Axis. In the North Atlantic, American 
naval vessels began convoying deliveries 
of military supplies along the 2,000-mile 
route from New York to Iceland with 
orders to “capture or destroy by every 
means at their disposal every Axis raider 
encountered.” 


Lease-Lend Convoys 


Actually, the move means that the 
United States will convoy virtually all 
Britain-bound shipments—whcether from 
New York or Halifax or in Allied or 
United States vessels—as far as Iceland. 
Vhis allows the British to concentrate 
their air and naval guard in the last 800- 
mile stretch between Iceland and the 
British Isles. Confirming this new pol- 
icy and, at the same time indicating 
how vastly lease-lend deliveries are to be 
speeded in the next few months, was 
the arrival in New York harbor ‘Tuesday 
of the largest aggregation of British, 
Dutch, and Norwegian merchant vessels 
to reach the United States since the out- 
break of the war. 

More significant indication of what's 
ahead this winter is Washington's easing 
of the Neutrality Law to permit United 
States merchant ships to enter British 
ports in Asia and Africa. It is another 
step in the preparations for the forth- 
coming winter campaign in the Middle 
East (BW —Sep.13'41,p78) in which the 
United States is to be the supplier. 


Credit for Russia 


There is no significance in the fact 
that the President's new request for 
lease-lend funds calls for a smaller 
amount than the  $7,000,000,000 
granted last March. The $5,985,000,- 
000 sought now will cover all the orders 
Britain needs to place until the end of 
the vear. By that time, further German 
victories in the Russian frent and in 
the Middle East, which now seem to be 
in the cards, will remove any obstacles 
to further financial aid. 

Ways will be found to provide credits 
for Russia despite opposition in Con 
gress. Moscow has derided London and 
Washington for delaying effective aid so 
long that key industrial regions around 
Leningrad and in the Ukraine have been 
lost. The Soviet Union's biggest muni- 
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tions plant and its finest machine-tool 
industries are in Leningrad. Kharkov, 
objective of the latest Nazi drive in the 
Ukraine, is the home of half the 
Ukraine’s heavy industries. 

This explains the week’s rush order 
from Moscow for $30,000,000 worth of 
American machine tools. It’s only the 
most urgent part of a $1,000,000,000 
list of tools and munitions which the 
Russians desperately need before next 
spring’s campaign. ‘The Anglo-Ameri- 
can promise to provide Russia with 500 
fighting planes a month, beginning in 
January, indicates the proportions the 
program will soon assume. 


Argentina Cooperates 


Most encouraging news of the week 
is the sudden about-face in Argentine 


relations with the United State, ‘1 
Buenos Aires government last 
(1) accepted an Anglo-America: 
deal which will dispose of trou! 
farm surpluses and all strategic n 

to the Allies, (2) agreed to tal 

16 Axis ships in order to allevi 
shipping crisis, and (3) pushe: 
moves to curb Axis activity wit] 
Argentine. 

Che triangular trade and sh 
deals are a part of Washington 
nomic defense program. Argent 
desperately in need of Indian jute f 
bags, which the country is in the habit 
of using in the storage of much 
surplus grain. And both Argentina 3 
Uruguay are badly in need of Unite 
States coal since British deliveries ha 
been cut off. When Buenos Aix 
agreed to take over interned Axis \¢ssel 
to alleviate the shipping crisis, Londo 
offered to route four steamer loads 
jute from India, and Washington a 
signed nine freighters to haul coal dow 
the East Coast. 

The shipping picture brightened con 
siderably with the Latin American sei 
ures of Axis vessels. ‘The 16 Italian 
vessels taken over by Argentina alonc 
accounted for nearly 90,000 tons. Chik 
has already put some Axis vessels int 
operation, and Uruguay has taken over 
two Italian and two Danish ships. ‘Then 


= ie Maly 
haste: ms wil - 


VISIT TO THE KREMLIN 


Off to Russia this week to make a 
six-week survey of her wartime needs 
was America’s mission to the Russian 
supply conferences at Moscow, headed 
by W. Averell Harriman (right), and 
including (left to right) Major-Gen- 
eral James H. Burns, executive officer 


of the lend-lease program; William L. 
Batt, director of the materials division 
of OPM; and Admiral W. H. Standley, 
retired. With Nazi forces surroundiig 
Leningrad (biggest munitions center 
in Russia), and driving on Kharkov 
(biggest industrial center in Ukraine), 
the committee’s job takes on added 
significance—and_ responsibility. 
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On Sept. 25, Pan American Airways 
will inaugurate regular air express service 
on its transatlantic run to Lisbon. And 
early next month, the line will start one- 
way ger service from Miami to 
Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo with 
government-owned planes which will 


From United States to: Flights 


Per Week 
China (Hong Kong) l 
Malaya (Singapore ) ] 
New Zealand (Auckland)* bi-monthly 
Philippines (Manila) ] 
Hawaii (Honolulu ) 3 
Mexico (Mexico City) 24 
Cuba (Havana ) 
Colombia (Barranquilla ) 
Canal Zone (Balboa) 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) 
Argentina (Buenos Aires ) 
Chile (Santiago ) 
Bermuda (Hamilton )* 
Alaska (Fairbanks ) 
Europe (Lisbon ) 


Ww 
~ 


YI bh WVIOH vik Ww 


* Makes connections with Tasman Iniperial 


‘No one way tickets sold. 
Tex., Los Angeles, Cal., and Seattle, Wash. 


$1, when the rate is less than $1 per Ib. 


What It Costs To Use International Air Services 


Airways, Ltd., planes for Sydney, Australia. 
* Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday via Rio; Saturday, Tuesday, and Thursday via the West 
Coast to Santiago, Chile, and then to Buenos Aires in 3 nights and 4 days. 


‘Rates quoted are from United States international airports at’ Miami, Fla., Brownsville, 
There is a supplemental charge for each $100 
of value of the shipment, and all shipments are subject to a minimum poundage charge of 


*A 10% reduction is given on all round-trip tickets. 
*Shipments for Lisbon are accepted only when covered with an “aircert,” and for no 
destinations beyond Lisbon. Such shipments subject to a minimum poundage charge of $5. 


later be used to return United States 
pilots who are delivering bombers to the 
British for the Middle East front. Fare 
over this South Atlantic route will be 
$849. Other rate and service changes 
caused by the war are listed for the bene- 
fit of exporters and world travelers. 


Postal 
Transit Rate 
Time Per 4 Oz. 


6 days $.70 
6 days -70 
4 days 50 
5 days 50 
1 day .20 
23 hrs. 10 
14 hrs. 

9 hrs. 

64 hrs. 

3 days 

34 days 

4 days 

5 hrs. ; 
9 hrs. : 90 
29 hrs. 2.00° 


Express 
Rate 
Per Lb.‘ 
$2.19 

2.38 


One-Way 
Passenger 


were 129 Danish, German, and Italian 
ships, totaling more than 700,000 tons, 
in Latin American ports when the war 
started. 


Canada Perks Up 


Intensified war effort in 
every field, including mobilizing 
for overseas service, indicated 
after premier’s London visit. 


OTTAWA—Canada’s celebration this 
week of National Reconsecration Week 
is more than a gesture to stiffen morale. 
It marks an intensification and expan- 
sion of the Canadian effort in every 
field: combatant services, war industry 
production, economic organization, and 
civilian sacrifice. Canada is making its 
own answer to Prime Minister Mack- 
enzie King’s recent appeal from London 
for a clearer alignment of America 
against the Hitler threat, is matching 
the answer given by Roosevelt for the 
United States last week. 
® Pointers—Administration spokesmen 
have pointed the trend for the third 
year of war: (1) by declaring Canada’s 
ability to mobilize 1,000,000 men for 
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the fighting services without creating a 
labor shortage on the home front; (2) 
by showing that Canadian industry can 
now equip a full division from socks to 
tanks in five weeks, and calling for ex- 
pansion from this point; (3) by pro- 
claiming the end of “days of grace” in 
Canadian wartime economy, hitching it 
definitely to the needs of all-out war; 
and (4) by calling for a nation-wide 
pledge for increased effort. 

@ Practice—Deeds followed words: (1) 
Hector McKinnon’s Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board exercised its new dic- 
tatorial powers over civilian economy by 
announcing that the food and clothing 
trades would be brought under com- 
plete license control as soon as ma- 
chinery now in process of organization 
is completed. (2) C. R. Berkinshaw’s 
War Industries Control Board prepared 
to cut production of “luxury” con- 
sumer goods by around 50% —refriger- 
ators, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines, other household appliances, 
probably including stoves. (3) Indi- 
vidual controls curbed civilian industry’s 
use of rubber and copper. 

@ In Prospect—Ottawa observers see in 
these trends and developments the pros- 
pect of an over-all plan for Canada’s 
part in the offensive war believed to be 
coming, and expect it to be a large- 


Turning the ‘Searchlight’ on Opportunities 
“Clues” appears in Ist and 3rd issuce of the month on 
Copy for scheduled issues required & days in advance 
RATES: 50 cents per word or $2.50 per line ( or 
per insertion, payable in advance, Minimum charo+ 
Discount of 10% on orders for insertion in four ¢ 
tive issues. Publication bor number addressee co 
words: replies forwarded without additional charo: 
dress boxe number replies ¢/o Business Week 
2nd St., New York, N.Y ; 


PEOPLE 


positions wanted 
* ADVERTISING MANAGER 
15 years experience supervising 
advertising production for 
Age 39. Box 262 
° RESEARCH EXECUTIVE—-Thoroughly 
qualified to assume responsibility for eco 
nomic research, internal analysis or govern 
mental relations. 15 years experience in 
corporation and trade association work 
Hightly educated, good Washington cor 
tacts. Box 263. 
e EXECUTIVE —28 years as Factory 
Manager Foreman and Tool Engineer in 
munitions, radio and metal manufacturing 
Practical experience in production contro 
budget operation and straight line pri 
duction methods. Box 264. 
* PATENT LAWYER—Twenty 
perience. Excellent record in 
fringement suits and in all branches of 
Patent Office practice. Desires full or part 
time employment. Box 257. 
* SALES EXECUTIVE. Experience covers 
sale and distribution of machinery to in- 
dustrial plants, municipalities, machinery 
dealers, and contractors; also merchandi: 
ing of mechanical appliances through job 
bers and dealers. Age 43. Excellent record 
and references. Box 256 
°° EXECUTIVE-manufacturer, trade asso 
ciation manager, experience in government 
relations, industrial and public relations, 
advertising campaigns, exhibitions. Box 255 
* PRINTING BUYER. Sales promotion 
Purchasing Agent, Production, have beer 
employed on National accounts for the past 
15 years, highest qualifications and best 
references. Box 253. 

employment service 
* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVIC} 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation, carries 
on preliminary negotiations for positions in 
the higher salary bracket. Procedure is 
based on an aggressive campaign individ 
ualized to each client’s personal require 
ments. Moderate retaining fee protected by 
refund provisions. Identity covered and 
present position protected. Send only name 
and address for details. R. W. Bixby, Ine., 
282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SERVICES Sporiel 
charts 


e FREDERICK CUMMINGS, Two Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.—Whitehall 4-0186 Charts 
impressively designed, constructed, repro- 
duced. Air brush coloring-——-Maps—Busi- 
ness forms — Lettering — Statistics An- 
alysis, 


Industria 
complete 
manufacturers 


years’ ©€X 
winning ir 


methods instruction 
°e INCREASE PRODUCTION THROUGH 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL METHODS 
Time and motion study courses available 
Prepare your key employees through train- 
ing programs in your plant or through 
home study. For details, contact, Methods 
Engineering Council, Pittsburgh, Pa 
manual 

EQUIPMENT serves best if 
properly used. Complete manual by ex- 

rt office manager, comparing systems, 
nstructing in all filing and indexing opera 
tions, only $2.00, postpaid. Box 2538. 


rental—home finding 


© TRANSFERRED EXECUTIVES GUILD 
—150 correspondents in strategic cities to 
solve your home left behind or rental 
home-finding problem through our Inter- 
state Realty Clearing House and Home- 
Finding Bureau. Sales, rentals, exchanges. 
Home Office, 1171 Washington St., Newton 
P. O., Boston, Mass. 


¢ FILING 


NEXT ISSUE for ‘‘clues”’ ads October 4. 
Copy required September 30. 
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There’s a TRANE National 
Defense job near you 


Wyo 


TRANE SLOPING TOP CONVECTOR 


At Fort Benjamin Harrison near In- 
dianapolis over a thousand Trane 
Convectors, the room heating units of 
today, are serving the Billings General 
Hospital buildings, illustrated above. 
The complete Trane line has been the 
source of equipment for both comfort 
and process applications at military 
and navy bases the country over. 


COOLING - AIR 
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CONDITIONING 


Trane Sloping Top Con- 
vectors (left) are used 
throughout the Billings 
General Hospital at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison near 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to 
provide clean, even warmth, 


OINT YOUR FINGER to a place on the 
Prien of the United States. It won’t 
be very far from an army camp or a 
navy base where Trane Convectors, 


Unit Heaters, Steam Heating Specialties 
£ OF} 

and other Trane products are on the 

job to provide the last word in modern 


comfort for the men who are guarding 


America. 


At Corpus Christi, Sand Point, Camp 


Dix. Quonset Point, Lakehurst, Fort 


Lewis, Boston Navy Yard, Parris Island, 


Camp Shelby, at Camp Joseph T. Rob- 
inson—these are but a few of the names 
on the long roster of Trane heated mili- 
tary and naval centers where the prompt 
delivery of vital Trane equipment helped 
to meet or better construction deadlines. 

The Trane line, the nation’s number 
one line of heating, cooling and air con- 
ditioning equipment, is available to 
the architects, engineers, contractors 
and builders for American industry and 
national defense through 85 Trane 
offices from coast to coast. 


EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 


| compulsory over all industry. 


scale plan. Mobilization of Cana 
man-power is believed due for a 
turn. Announcement of general mo! 
ation for overseas service by conscrij 
or some alternative method may 
any time. Ministerial admission 
the men are available, warning to 
industry that it must get ready to 
them, and the boast that Canada i: 
can equip them are seen as adding u 
preparation for early disclosure of 
third-year war policy on an all-out s 
The significance of the signs 
strengthened because they follow imix 
diately Prime Minister King’s return 
from London. He went to London 
Roosevelt went to the North Atlant 
rendezvous—to learn at first hand wi 
the greatest needs for victory are, an 
how Canada can best contribute t 
them. Out of what he learned is shap 
ing a new phase in Canada’s war job 
e@ Labor Front — Major handicap in 
Canada’s war progress is increasing labor 
trouble. Mechanical transport produ 
tion in Canadian General Motors’ 
Oshawa plant has been halted by strikes 
in subcontract plants elsewhere in On 
tario. Outlaw union slowdown policies 


| continue to halve production in Nova 
| Scotia coal mines despite three months 


of effort by Ottawa to end it and 
U.M.W.A.’s denunciation of local 
unions. Premier Hepburn of Ontario 


| has finally succeeded in reopening the 


Campbell Soup plant at Toronto. 

The rapidly rising cost-of-living index 
is provoking a demand for a curb on 
labor costs. Ottawa is studying the 
question of making its wage-bonus 
formula (BW —Jul.19°41,p1%), which 
now applies mainly to war industry, 
But SO 
far employers in civilian production have 
no assurance that price controls will 


| permit them to recover the added labor 
| cost if they adopt it voluntarily. 


Washington’s argument for and 
against production curtailment in the 


| civilian industries is duplicated in Ot 


tawa but advocates of meeting increased 


| consumer demand by expansion of pro 
| duction capacity are driven from th« 
| field. by shortages of materials and 


Canada’s necessity for satisfying United 


| States sources that strict priorities are 


maintained on any materials secured 
below the border. 

e Price Plans—Price-fixing in the food 
and clothing trades will follow licensing 
At first it will be on food commodities 
contributing most severely to upping of 


| the living-cost index, but later it will be 


widely extended. Men’s clothing prices, 
already up two or three times since the 
war started, are due for another advance 
soon at the signal of big Tip Top 
Tailors, factory made-to-measure house 
whose prices pretty well govern in the 
Canadian trade. Ottawa price-control 
authorities admit material and labor 
costs warrant a retail price advance. 
Canadian textile and clothing indus- 
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vies are reported recipients of large | 
military clothing orders from the United | 
Fates under the Hyde Park agreement, | 
ut the report is unconfirmed officially. | 
Secretary Morgenthau Ss suggestion 
or admission of large quantities of 
snadian wheat puzzles Ottawa because 
. stores of Canadian wheat which 
ould be released to market already exist 
Jow the border. There is no trace here 
{ any joint economic discussions on 
yeh a plan, which would be a major 
elp to Canada’s only serious agricul- 
»ral commodity problem. 


Reich War Costs 


Nazi outlay in two years 
of conflict is put at 40 billions. | 
ndustrial production appears to | 
be headed for new high. 


BERLIN—With the German troops 
pushing across the lower Dnieper in a 
live on Kharkov, the Soviet Ukraine's 
reatest industrial city, Germans at 


“ROLL-TOP DESK” THINKING 
wont do lday in selling Flin c: Aa 


home settled back optimistically to | 


tudy newly-published figures on the 


ost of the war, the winter food out- | 


ook, and the possibility of drafting 
more foreign workmen to keep German 


ndustry operating at the present fe- | 


erish pitch. 

On Sept. 1, 1939, the day that Ger- 
man troops invaded Poland, Chancellor 
Hitler made a speech before the mori- 
und Reichstag in which he declared 
that the Reich, under his supervision, 
had spent 90,000,000,000 marks on the 
hearmament program which started al 
most immediately after he came to 
power in 1933, This amounted to about 
$36,000,000,000. 
¢Reinhardt’s Figures — This week, 
fritz Reinhardt, assistant minister of 
fnance in the Hitler government, re- 


caled, for the first time since the out- | 


teak of hostilities, detailed figures on 
shat the war is costing the Reich. 
In the two years since Sept. 1, 1939, 


Nazi military expenditures have run to | 


\00,000,000,000 marks or about $40,- 

(0,000,000. 

How far the Nazis have been able to 
hnance the war from taxes, and how 
npidly public borrowing is stepping up, 
tows up in the following table: 

Other revenues, 
contributions 
Tax Tax from occupied 
cat revenue territories Borrowing Total 
(Billions of marks) 
1937-38 14.0 0 ye 19.7 

38-39 18.2 : 11.1 33.3 
1939-40 23.5 i 21.2 49.5 
u°40-4] 27.2 ; 38.0 70.6 
4142 31.0 : 40.0 80.0 


War Contributions—Few details of 


ther tax income or military outlay are 


‘vealed by the Germans. Minister Rein- 
urdt admitted, however, that nearly 5,- 
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YOU CAN GET THERE AND BACK BY CLIPPER WHILE YOUR 
COMPETITOR IS STILL ON THE WAY 


IT’S QUICKER BY CLIPPER... 
MORE CONVENIENT, TOO! 


A few examples of fast, frequent air service to 163 Latin-Ame 


/ P cities and other worid markets 
‘ 
P , Timein | Air | Flights 
Transit | Mileage | per Week 


° . New York to 
Air travel is now as essential to San Juen,P.R| | 4° 7 


Latin-American business as the 
telephone or typewriter. U. S. Houstonto =| 4. pom 
companies selling this market no Lime ‘Be 
longer charge off months of time Chicago to 
and salary cost to Latin-American Buenos Aires 
“sales swings.” By Flying Clipper, 
the same ground can be covered ‘once Sn] 1 day 1,965 3 
in a few days or at most a few 
weeks. Buyers no longer wait Transit times and air mileages include connecting flight by 
weeks for latest product samples. domestic airline to Pan American gateway city. 
They get delivery inafew hoursor 
days—byClipper.And naturally, all 
im portantcorrespondence speeds 
back and forth by air mail in a 
fraction of the time it once took. 

Traveling or shipping by Clip- 
per means “getting there first’ — 
and that often means getting the 
sale. Clipper schedules are fre- 
quent; connections are excellent. 
Consult your Travel Agent, any 
airline ticket office or write Pan 
American Airways, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


4 days 
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Dont Baw! Out Your Secretary! 


® Banishes 
spelling errors 


@ Improves English 


@ Explains : 
business routine 


@ Shows proper forms 


@ Spells 
foreign words 


@ Simplifies filing 


® Settles punctuation 
questions 


@ Explains technical 
terms 


@ Demonstrates 
simple bookkeeping 


@ Speeds up 
typing and shorthand 


®@ Outlines standard 
practices 


@ Answers hundreds 
of business questions 


@ Doubles secretarial 
efficiency 


CONTAINS ALSO: 


Abbreviations, Copy- 
rights, Foreign Exchange, 
Holidays, Legal and 
Court Papers, Letters 
and Letter Writing, Min- 
utes of Meetings, Postal 
Information, Telegraph, 
Cable and Radio, 
Weights and Measures, 
etc., etc. 


616 pages 
Packed with 
Useful Facts 


i ORIEN 
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Let this 
“silent assistant”’ 
eliminate secretarial 
mistakes from now on 


Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 
errors and puzzling questions when it’s so 
easy to banish them with a single book! 
Now in use by thousands of leading execu- 
tives and their secretaries. This remarkable 
“silent assistant” assures you of the rapid, 
smooth-running efficiency that every execu- 
tive requires. 


Just Published—3rd Edition 


Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 


FOR SECRETARIES 


This book works in two important ways: First, it 
actually trains secretaries in efficient, accurate, modern 
procedure—makes them able to take many a task off 
executive shoulders and handle it well. Second, it 
answers instantly thousands of questions that arise 
constantly: from correct punctuation to foreign ex- 
change. It covers not only many facts to help in the 
production of normal stenographic and typing work, 
but also many useful items relating to diplomacy, 
reports, inventories, legal and financial matters, com- 
munication services, financial information—with tables 
and lists of many kinds. 


Get the New Revised Edition 


Fifteen thousand purchasers of the original edition 
gladly paid $3.50 for this indispensable book. Now, 
to bring it within the reach of every executive and 
secretary, we are offering the new third edition, re- 
vised and brought up to date, at the price of $2.95. 
Avail yourself of this unusual opportunity and send 
for a copy now. 


10 Days’ FREE Trial 
See for yourself how much easier it is 
to achieve efficiency and accuracy with 
this book to help you. Take advantage 
of this offer and let the “Standard 
Handbook for Secretaries” solve your 
office problems. Fill in and mail coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Hutchinson’s Standard Handbook for Secretaries for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will sent $2.95, plus 
few cents postage, or return book postpaid (Postage paid on 
orders accompanied by remittance. } 


Name 


Address . 


City and State 


Position 


Company BW-9-20-41 


(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
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| beyond the 


| are busy in the 


000,000,000 marks will be collec: 
year from government-operated 
tions and social insurance contri] 
To these will be added 1,400. 
marks in special war contributio; 
the communes, and _ 2,600. 
marks contributed by the Bol 
Moravian Protectorate and o 
territories. 

No details of expenditures ar 

revelation — that 
000,000 marks are being paid a 
for allowances to the wives and f.iy 
of men in the armed services, an: 
20,000,000,000 marks for civil 
penditures. 
e Turnover Tax — German busine 
leaders paid special attention to return, 
from the turnever tax. Since the war 
when the publication of all production 
indexes was stopped, receipts from the 
turnover tax are considered by mos 
local economists to be the most satis. 
factory substitute indicator of the yo 
ume of Germany’s industrial production 
because the tax rate has remained un 
changed and the rise in prices—under 
Germany’s rigid controls—has been in 
significant. 

Revenue from the turnover tax rose 
from 716,000,000 marks in the first 
quarter of 1938, to 924,000,000 in 1939, 
but dropped to 909,000,000 in 194 
when industry was in the midst of its 
changeover from peacetime to full war. 
time production. During the first quar- 
ter of this year, however, it jumped to 
1,037,000,000 marks, and it probabh 
will hit a new high in 1942. 

@ Food Supplies — Despite the rain 
summer and the failure to capture im 
portant quantities of food supplies 

the Ukraine advance, Germany is pre 
paring to enter the third war winter 
with fair supplies of all food essentials 
More than 95% of the rye crop has 


| already been harvested, and less than 


15% of the wheat crop remains in the 
fields, though quality in both cases is 
inferior to last year. Potatoes, once 
more the mainstay of wartime Ger- 
many’s diet, will be plentiful again this 
year though the crop will be smaller 
than last year’s bumper harvest. Less 
than one-third of the crop is used for 
food. The rest is distilled into alcohol. 
or fed to livestock. 

Germany’s steadily rising farm and 
factory output has been made possible 
only by drawing heavily on labor sup 
plies from occupied territories and te- 
gions bordering on German-held Europe 
Experts in Germany now estimate that 
more than 5,000,000 foreign workers 
Reich, including 
French, Dutch, and Belgian workers 
who were coaxed or forced into the 
country a year ago, and large numbers 
of Rumanians, Croats, and Spaniards 
who have come more recently. During 
the last few weeks, large numbers ot 
Russian prisoners have swelled the 
ranks of foreign workers. 
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PROFIT& LOSS 


| 
Peachy | 


The crop has been wonderful—but it’s 
certainly been a mn publicity year | 
for the Michigan peach growers. ‘Things 
just haven’t worked out as they were | 
supposed to. Take the case of Miss Vir- 
sinia Butler, who was chosen Maid of | 
HJonor of the Michigan Peach Festival 
at Romeo. She was booked up to rep- 
resent the peach industry at a number 
of functions, and she was scheduled to 
pose for all kinds of peach publicity pic- 
tures—-but not until all this had been 
arranged did anyone discover that the 
girl was allergic to peaches. Couldn't 
even touch the things, in fact, without 
breaking right out with hives. The last 
anybody knows, the promoters of the 
Festival were frantically dosing her with 
serum to try and overcome the allergy 
in time for her to go through her strenu- 
ous program. 

In the meantime, though, the Queen 
of a rival Peach Festival at Benton Har- 
bor, Miss Jean Muske, didn’t exactly 
pull off the peach publicity stunt of the 
century. At her Festival she made quite 
a show of buying the millionth bushel 
of peaches sent to market in Michigan 
(a 1,000,000-bushel crop is something 
pretty rare) and sending the basket by 
plane to Governor Culbert Olson of 
California, as a token of friendship from 
Michigan. The Governor of California 
never got the token though. An inspec- 
tor of the California Department of 
Agriculture confiscated the peaches at 
the border just to make sure California 
wouldn’t import any of Michigan’s fruit 
moths along with the peaches. 


Decoy 


The apprentice barber who butchers 
customers by the score while he’s learn- 
ing how to give a good shave has always 
been a grim source of humor. But that’s 
going to be all over if the boys take to 
the system recently introduced by Mrs. 
J. L. Heath, a lady who runs a barber 
shop in Atlanta, Ga., staffed entirely by 
women and catering exclusively to men. 
he girls in Mrs. Heath’s emporium 
learn the art of shaving by lathering a 
grapefruit and scraping the soap off it, 
until they are able to do it without nick- 
ing the skin. 


Knock, Knock, Who's There? 


Lyons Magnus, Inc., producers of 
Lyons Root Beer, had themselves quite 
a time during the circus season in Cali- 
fornia last month. When the circus was 
running in a town, Lyons would send 
out a brightly-painted cage mounted on 
a Ford truck chassis, with “Magnus” 


the lion inside it, to tour the residential 
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Working ... against... time 


in... your... plant ??>° 


Let GAS—industry’s fastest quality fuel— 


send your production to a new high 


When, seemingly, there isn’t any 
time—yet output must be increased 
—management must find new ways 
to speed production, and to step-up 
operating efficiency. That is pre- 
cisely why more and more manufac- 
turers are using Gas and modern 
Gas equipment today. They know 
that Gas is proving its value to 
industry in speeding up production 
in countless applications—taking 
expanded production schedules in 
its stride, shortening firing-time 
cycles, protecting product quality, 


and cutting unit costs. 
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Investigate the possibilities of 
modern Gas equipment for your 
plant. Your Gas company will be 
glad to show you how Gas can 
step-up your own production and, 
if you wish, place at your disposal 
engineering experience gained in 
plants whose heat requirements 
bear similarity to yours. Call your 


Gas company today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


2 ey 


8 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORP 68 


forncy—-HyatT Eny 
AIR REDUCTION SALES CO 
fluency Gi. M. Basronp Co 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


fgeney Kerocnutm, MacLaeop & Grove 


AMERICAN SURETY CO 


Agency ALMERT FRANK-GUCENTHER 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
co ‘ 

focncey--NEWELL-EMMETD Co Inc 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS 


Agency Tue Biow Co., Ine 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 

ROADS 

duency \erTHrr Kroner, Ine 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC 
forncy —W. 1. Tracy, Ine 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO 27 


Auvency BRAtMONT, HeLieu & SPERLING Ive 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO LINES 


Agency McCann Erickson, IN 


CITY OF LINDEN 


Agency A. W. Lewin Co., Ine 
CLUES 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO 


ioency-—O'DeA, SuHetpon & CANADAY, ING 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO 


Aueney Eowanp W RonerHuamM & Co 


CONTAINER CORP. OF AMERICA 25 
Agency—N. W. Aven & Son, Ine 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 3rd Cover 


Agency BATTEN Barron Ihr usTIne & 
Ospoern, Ine 


CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO 


4gency—AnTurr KUDNER, Ine 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC 10 


Agency Kinko vsskn- Drew Co 


DICTAPHONE CORP 60 


Agency——McCans- Enickson, Ine 


DOW CHEMICAL CO 4th Cover 
dgeney—~—MacMants, Joun & Avama, Ine 


©. C. DURYEA CORP 76 


Agency —FIT7zGRRALD ADVERTISING 
Ne 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTE- 
NANCE 59 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO 4! 


doeney AAKONS, SILL AND Canon, Ine 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
CORP 35 


dgency -FIT7GRRALD ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Ine 


GENERAL BOX CO 


Avency Tue Beenen Co 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 


Agency —L¥ianton & NELSON 


THE GILBERT PAPER CO 


Agency—Metvontem & Fewsmirnu, Inc 


GLOBE HOIST CO 


Agency—FaltRaLL & Co 
THE 8. F. GOODRICH CO 
Agency—Tuie GriswoLp-EsHLeman Co 


HOTEL MAYFAIR 


igency—GARDNER ADVERTISING CO 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 
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HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORP 


igency——-CAMPRELL-EWaLp Co. oF 
New Yorx, Inc 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO 


igency—Josern R. GernerR CO. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


igency—Doremers & (« 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO 


igency. BATTEN, Barror, DeestTine & 
Ospoun, DNe 


ILLUSTRAVOX DIVISION OF 
MAGNAVOX CO., INC 


igency—Lovis E. Wane, IN 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Ageney—-N. W. Aver & Sow, Ine. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CO 
Agency—-J. M. Matues, INC 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. INC 72, 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & 
BEANE 
igency-—-ALBBRT FRANK-GieNTHER Law, INC 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVE- 
LAND 


igeney——-McCann-ERICKSON, ING 


NEENAH PAPER CO 


ivency— PACKARD ADVERTISIN SERVICE 


NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES CORP 


fgencu—J. M. HicKerson IN 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC 


dgency BATTEN, BarTON, Dtrstinge & 
Osporn, Inc 


PENN ELECTRIC SWITCH CO 


fvencu-—-LAMPonrT, Fox & Co 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


fueney An Pari. Lerron + Inc 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING PUBLIC 
LEDGER 


ivgency—-Roy 8S, Duraetixne, Ine 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


fuency  Reocuk, WILLIAMS & CINNYNGHAM, 
Inc 


REMINGTON-RAND, INC 


igency—LEEFORD ADVERTISING AGENCY 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO 
igency—-N. W. Aver & Son, Ine 


TODD CO., INC 


igency-—THe MERRITT ANDERSON CO 


TOLEDO SCALE CO 


igency—-STERLING BEESON, IN« 


THE TRANE CO 


Agency BATTEN, Barton, Dtrstine & 
OsporN, INC 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO 


igency—SPeENCER W. Curtiss, INC, 


VAUGHAN MOTOR CO ere S. 


igency——BratMONT & HonMAN, INC. 


WARNER & SWASEY CO 2nd Cover 


igency—THE GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN Co. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO 


Agency—WILLIAM JENKINS ADVERTISING 


F. S. WEBSTER CO.. 


Agency-—BATTEN, BARTON, Durstine & 
Osnors, INC. 


L. J. WING MFG. CO 


Agency—-WILLARD G. MYERS APVERTISING 
AGENCY 


streets. At intervals Magnus wou 
cape” and run up and ring som 
doorbell. If the lady who answer, 
door had a bottle of Lyons Root 
clenched firmly in her fist—or 
she had some empty Lyons bott 
in the kitchen—Magnus gave he 


iV § 
the 


CET 
LCT 


ver dollar. If she signed a card giving 
the name of her dealer, then he got 
a dollar too. 

Local newspaper ads prepared all 
the housewives for Magnus’s visits, and 
the campaign went such great guns in 
Los Angeles, Riverside, Pomona, San 
Bernardino, etc. that it’s going to be 
repeated ‘on an even larger scal 
circus time next year: 


Checkbooks for Southpaws 
The St. Joseph Bank & ‘Trust Co 


of South Bend, Indiana, has issued spc 
cially-made checkbooks for its _left- 
handed customers—and it’s dead serious 
about it too. The idea was developed 
when someone realized how difficult it 
was for a left-handed person to fill out 
the stubs at the left of an ordinan 
checkbook (just try it if you can). And 
the first month the St. Joseph Bank put 
in the checkbooks with stubs on the 
right, it got rid of 52 of them—proof 
that there was a demand for them, as 
well as a lot of publicity value. 


Here’s to Progress 


Ihe post quartermaster at Fort Ord, 
Calif., had to put through a second or- 
der the other day for 1,500 quart bottles 
to be used for “Molotov cocktails” 
inflammable hand grenades to be 
smashed against enemy tanks. The first 
order had been filled all right, but un- 
fortunately all 1,500 bottles were made 
of the very latest in patented, non-shat- 
terable glass, so when they were thrown 
at the enemy tanks they bounded off 
just as clean as you please with the 
cocktails unspilled inside them. 


Burglar Alarm 


A New York department store now 
sells what sounds like a Junior-proof 
cookie jar. Whenever anyone takes the 
lid off, it hollers, “‘Mamma!” 
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THE TRADING POST 


—_ 


“Subcontracting” 


lo give some idea of what “subcon- 
acting” means in Germany, Maj. 
James H. Doolittle, U. S. Amy Air 
Corps, recently told of a friend, visiting 
in Berlin, who took his broken camera 
into a little repair shop. Having no re- 
placement part in stock, the proprictor 
thought he could make one in about 30 
minutes. The customer decided to wait. 
But shortly the shopkeeper came back 
with word that he could not deliver the 
part for three and a half hours. It seems 
he had overlooked the hour, and before 
he could start the 30-minute commercial 
iob, he'd have to do the three hours of 
government work that was required daily 
of his lathe. 


Everybody’s Business 


A few weeks ago, I printed here an 
item about the Lyon Metal Products 
Co., of Aurora, IIl., which suggested the 
extent to which national defense now 
permeates the interests and activities of 
industry. ‘That piece showed how even 
apparently “‘non-defense” orders actually 
were headed for defense missions in the 
hands of their buyers. 

Last week, that point was amplified 
and extended by an advertisement that 
appeared in Business Week. This was 
inserted to promote the use of pre- 
formed wire rope but the copy was 
written around the defense products— 
to wit, 1,550,000 shells—that might be 
made from “the steel conserved by the 
use of preformed wire rope.” 

In this case, the manufacturer keys 
his appeal to the “conservation” value 
of his product—conservation of material, 
time, money, and effort—and thus ad- 
vances the use of his product as an in- 
direct contribution to the defense effort. 

Other advertisers are tying into na- 
tional defense from other angles. More 
and more, as we swing into our program 
f making national defense the Number 
One job, we become aware that nothing 
-literally nothing—that we do, as com- 
panies, as individuals, as citizens, is 
without its relation to that job. 

And when we recognize that truth, 
the conclusion is obvious that we can- 
not afford to forget that relation for a 
minute. That is why the users of mate- 
tials and machines of any sort now keep 
one eye cocked always on how they will 
affect and be affected by national de- 
fense; and that is why the maker and 
seller of those materials and machines 
talk to their prospects in the same terms. 
And these are thoroughly sound con- 
cerns and appeals. For we must never 
overlook either the direct or indirect 
effects of what is done in the name of 
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national defense. Neither should we be 
permitted to forget that efficient de- 
fense effort involves thousands of essen- 
tial operations and items that are com- 
pletely submerged in the end result. 

A completed tank or plane obviously 
is a weapon of defense and we recognize 
its maker's contribution to the para- 
mount job. But thousands of the parts 
that go into them and make them pos- 
sible are made, sold, and shipped to 
their users without visible evidence of 
their eventual part in the national de- 
fense. It's the old story of the horse-shoe 
nail and the lost battle. 

If we lose our sense of proportion in 
such matters, our preoccupation with 
end results may lead us into doing 
things for which we shall be sory. 
Without going into detail, we may note 
that this Gaiide the whole subject of 
priorities. Likewise the subject of mo- 
rale, both of the public and of labor. 
Likewise the attitude of customers who 
may feel that their needs are being 
slighted, without ever knowing that they 
are but casualties in the economic war. 
These and other considerations explain 
why companies are justified in telling 
their publics whcre they fit into national 
defense. 


There’s still another reason why we 


should emphasize constantly the part 
that our regular every-day industries are 
taking in the defense job. That is to 
keep the public from forgetting how 
important it is to maintain our existing 
business structure through thick and 
thin. With all the stress on the so-called 
“defense industries” the idea may get 
abroad that we needn't worry about 
what happens to “‘other’’ industries. 


But there are no “other” industries— | 


or, at least, not nearly so many of them 
as people may come to feel if they're 


not kept straight. All our industries have | 


some part in the defense job. Anyway, 
the defense effort is intended to save 
our American “‘institutions.”” And it’s 
the business structure of the country 
which alone gives form and effect to 
those institutions. National defense, if 
it is to be truly defense, must be a two- 
way proposition: Industry, of course, 
owes it to our institutions to help save 
our government; but government owes 
it to business to help save our institu- 
tions. And, unless the people, to whom 
the government is responsible, under- 
stand the vital importance of business 
and its constituent units, we scarcely 
can expect government to do its part. 

National defense is everybody's busi- 
ness. By all means, then, let every busi- 
ness concern continue to bear down 
consistently on the part that it is taking, 
directly or indirectly, in the defense 
job. Wc. 


REWARDS 


Here are a few of the iy Saget 

wards typists receive by using 
Webseer’s Micrometric Carbon 
Paper: Simple, fast, clean typing; 


letters and re- 
quick way to re 


perfectly-spaced 
ports, an easy, 


move catbon sheets; fewer letters 
to re-type. 
A numbered scale, actually a part 


of each sheet of Micrometric, 
makes possible all of these time, 
work and money-saving rewards. 
Yet, Micrometric costs no more 
than other quality sheets. Try 
Micrometric now! 


heet 
REE FOR YOU—a sample s 

2 Webster's Micrometric Car- 
bon Paper. Ask your stationer OF 
write us for it today! 


WEBSTER’S 


MICROMETRIC CARBON PAPERS 


F. S. Webster Company, 23 Amherst Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. Factory branches in: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


In Plastics 


Design and Materials 
are Fundamental 


ig 


GENERAL 


Plastics design is a distinct 
technique mastered only by 
those intimately acquainted 
with the characteristics of the 
material and modern molding 
methods. 


If plastics are your problem, 
have your engineers consult 
with G-E plastics engineers to 
determine the proper grade of 
material and an economically 
practical design. Suggest that 
they write for a copy of 
“Textolite’—the G-E date 
book covering development, 
engineering, designing, manu- 
facturing and materials. Section 
M-95, General Electric Co., 
1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 


EPARTMENT 


ELECTRIC 


THE TREND 


THE TAX BILL AND INFLATION 


Big and burdensome as it is on corporations and indi- 
viduals alike, the Revenue Act of 1941 does not begin 
to approach the government's main fiscal problem. And 
as Business Week’s Washington office notes, “another 
tax bill is already being drafted by the Treasury” to fore- 
stall the increasing threat of inflation (page 15). The 
need for further action is op. in three key figures: 


$25,000,000,000 
13,000,000,000 


$12,000,000,000 


Setiendied Total "pe 


Estimated Deficit 


© Those figures apply only to the current fiscal year, 
which ends June 30, 1942. ‘They allow for defense out- 
lays of approximately $18,000,000,000, or. an average of 
$1,500,000,000 per month. But by the end of this fiscal 
year, armament, lease-lend, and kindred expenditures 
should easily top $2,000,000,000 monthly. And such a 
rise in defense expenditures would certainly call for a 
further boost in taxation, if the Administration is to 
achieve, in any degree, its objective of holding inflation 
within bounds. 

As things are today, the government is engaged in 
pump-priming on a vast scale. Of this, the indicated 
$12,000,000,000 deficit is prima facie proof. That $12,- 
000,000,000 represents wages and salaries paid out to 
defense workers and government employees over and 
above receipts; it represents government-created purchas- 
ing power on a mounting scale. (For instance, in July 
the government's net contribution to consumer income 
reached a new high.) 


© Here, then, is a case of the government's left hand— 
wittingly—doing what its right hand knows is economi- 
cally undesirable. For every time the Treasury floats 
bonds to finance the deficit, it creates purchasing power; 
and this creation of purchasing power defeats not only its 
own anti-inflation objectives, but also those of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Office of Price Administration, 
and the Office of Production Management, all of which 
are anxious to curb civilian demand for goods (purchas- 
ing power) at a time when consumer-goods production is 
definitely limited by the war effort. 

Today, moreover, a major proportion of the govern- 
ment'’s deficit borrowing is from commercial banks. The 
Treasury floats the bonds, the banks buy them and in so 
doing create deposits to the credit of the Treasury. As 
the Treasury spends these deposits for wages, salaries, 
and materials, they go to individuals and become avail- 
able for personal purchasing. As a result, there is a clear 
net addition to bank deposits, money in circulation, or 
both. (It is no accident that for the last year both money 
in circulation and bank deposits have risen to all-time 
highs.) 

The most direct and only thoroughly foolproof way 
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of getting the right and left hands to function harmon. 
ously would be to raise taxes to the full amount of fed. 
eral outlays. But, as Business Week has observed before. 
“a pay-as-you-go system of taxation . . . would be too 
astringent politically and economically” (BW—Jun.28 
'41,p68). The direct alternative to that is to get would-be 
consumers—not the banks—to finance the deficit. If 
potential buyers of goods were to invest $12,000,000,009 
in government bonds, then to a large extent the gover- 
ment’s pump-priming would be “unprimed.” The effect 
of that procedure is to transfer purchasing power rather 
than to create it. One group of individuals pays for gov- 
ernment obligations with bank deposits or cash and those 
bank deposits and cash are used to pay for salaries and 
wages to another group of individuals. There is no net 
addition to bank deposits, money in circulation, or both. 


© But private financing of the deficit is not entirely infla- 
tion-proof. After all, individuals who buy government 
bonds frequently do so because they have no immediate 
use for the cash or bank deposit, anyway. For them it is 
“rainy-day money.” But the individuals who get it- 
workers and government emplovees—are apt to want to 
spend, not save. So, when individuals buy government 
bonds, you get a form of private pump-priming; fallow 
money becomes dynamic money. And effective purchas- 
ing power is created, even though there is no arithmetical 
change in the volume of bank deposits or money in circu- 
lation. But such inflation would be mild and no cause 
for fiscal concern. 

However, as sales of savings stamps and bonds indi- 
cate, individuals have yet to assume a major part of the 
defense-financing burden. The propensity to spend still 
has the upper hand in private lives. The chief reason for 
this is that “the big increase in consumer income this 
year has been among the lower income brackets, families 
with incomes of $3,000 a year or less. And these,” as 
Business Week demonstrated statistically two months 
ago, “are the families with the greatest propensity to 


spend” (BW—Jul.26°41,p56). 


© Thus, in order to meet its fiscal problem, the govern- 
ment must find ways and means of curtailing the pro- 
pensity to spend among the lower-income brackets, where 
the big boosts in buying power are now taking place. 
Taxation is one way out; and the lower personal exemp- 
tions just voted by Congress are in this direction. But 
taxation won't do it alone. Ultimately we shall have to 
come to some form of forced savings, such as the Keynes 
plan, or Secretary Morgenthau’s dismissal wage scheme, 
or some other. For the solution to the inflation problem 
can be reduced to a simple statement: Curtail spending 
or, if possible, boost consumer-goods production. 
The problem is: How? 
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